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The Interdependence of Nations 


WE HAVE 


A JOINT ENDEAVOR 


sy ANTHONY EDEN, Deputy Leader of the Conservative Party, London, England 
Delivered at the World Affairs Institute of the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, August 6, 1951 


Hk subject with which I am asked to deal is fascinat- 
ing to a former Foreign Secretary, for it contains the 
very essence of the task peculiar to that office. 

At the same time, it is a reminder of its continuity. 

1 will illustrate our theme by a question put in the House 
of Commons only a few weeks ago. 

‘The Foreign Secretary was asked to name the Treaties by 
which the United Kingdom is bound to come to the assist- 
ance of ef er countries. 

The list began with the Anglo-Portuguese alliance of 
1373, and ended with the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949. 

This span of time has not altered the meaning of 
“alliance” as it was understood six hundred years ago and 
as it is today. 

But the word “democracy” which now seems indispens- 
able to any diplomatic document, was not political currency, 
debased or otherwise, in the reign of Edward III. 

it was, I believe, de Tocqueville who first gave the word 
its more modern political authority in this country, and it is, 
of course, the United States which has brought the word 
into circulation in the sense that the free nations use it today. 

Although the Founding Fathers were classical scholars, 
who knew the Greek root beyond any necessity to look it up 
in a dictionary, I felt the need to fortify myself before 
leaving home. 

1 found Chambers (not in the recent edition but one 
published only a year or so after the War between the 
States) the customary interpretation of democracy as a form 
of government in which the supreme power is vested in the 
people collectively, and also the following—‘Democracy— 
the people; especially the common people of the United 
States.” 

Democratic alliances, as your Institute is considering them 
in relation to freedom, must clearly offer equal rights and 
privileges to all. 


In terms of security that means, simply, that aggression 


against one member of the alliance shall be considered aggres- 
sion against all its members. 

It follows that each member has the responsibility to make 
a fair contribution to its own defence; otherwise the collec- 
tive foundation collapses, and the whole purpose of the 
alliance is defeated. 

This principle of an attack on one being an attack on all 
is very old. 

The shape in which it appears in the Atlantic Pact is 
scarcely different from that of 1373 when England’s treaty 
of alliance with Portugal declared: ‘“That as true and faith- 
ful friends they shall henceforth reciprocally be friends to 
friends and enemies to enemies, and shall assist, maintain 
and uphold each other mutually by sea and by land, and 
against all men that may live and die . . .” 

You will at once have seized the significance of that word 
“reciprocal,”’ used in this treaty of nearly six hundred years 
ago. 

From the fourteenth century use of the word we derive 
perfectly naturally the twentieth century phrase “collective 
security.” 

For what is reciprocity except giving and receiving—in 
fact, mutual aid ? 

But giving and receiving is not measure for measure, a 
precise weighing up, a matching process. The stature of 
nations, as of men, varies. The size of the material con- 
tribution one may make as against another is not the deter- 
mining factor. The truth lies deeper, and it is this. 

‘There is no nation, however powerful and however rich 
in material resources, that cannot gain more for its people 
in association with others than by its own individual efforts 
within its own boundaries. 

That may well not have been so a century ago, or even 
less, but it is inescapable today in this steadily narrowing 
world, where, whether we like it or not, we all live on one 
main street. 
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The task of nineteenth century American statesmen was 
the building of a new nation in a new world, where the 
pioneers had no limit set to their horizons save the necessity 
to be self-sufficient. 

This was gloriously achieved and was later reflected in 
the unbounded riches of the continent they opened up. 

In its early stage of growth and development a nation may 
be tempted, even today, to pursue internal policies and to 
turn its back on world events. But the truth is that such 
practice is possible only if others provide the conditions of 
security in which it can take place. In two world wars in 
our lifetime, your people, like our own, have borne a heavy 
burden to champion the causes in which we believe. You are 
bearing it now, most gallantly, in Korea, and believe me, 
we in Britain do not forget your overwhelming share in that 
brave enterprise, nor the tragic grief and loss it has brought 
to many American homes. But the purpose of collective 
endeavour is not only to win wars but to prevent them. 

It was in 1945 that the contribution of the United States 
to the positive organisation of world peace was decisively 
laid down in the Charter of the United Nations. In that 
document collective security is implicit from the very first 
article: “to maintain international peace and security, and 
to take effective collective measures for the preservation and 
removal of threats to peace; . .” 

The adherence of the United States to this principle was 
an historic act. We in the British Commonwealth clearly 
recognized it as such, for we had ourselves taken part in an 
earlier invocation of collective security in the days of the 
League of Nations. No one will dispute that the absence 
of the United States from the League of Nations had an 
enduring influence on the calculations of potential aggressor 
and defender alike. 

Collective security in terms of the League of Nations 
failed, though not, I think, by so large a margin as some 
would suggest. When one comes to consider the relatively 
restricted membership of the League, the remarkable thing 
is that it achieved so much. 

Even in what was, I suppose, the League:. heyday imme- 
diately after the Treaty of Locarno, neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union was in fact a member. Yet the 
Council of the League did resolve many urgent and danger- 
ous problems over a number of years. It did provide a means 
of formal and informal discussion at regular intervals at 
Geneva with valuable results. Even later, the shocks, and 
strains and stresses were for a time bravely withstood. 

But the two factors which were probably decisive for the 
League’s final failure were the lack of universality in its 
membership and the reluctance even to consider the use of 
force. This last was understandable enough after the slaugh- 
ter of the 1914-1918 war, but it was a fatal weakness. In 
the Charter we have tried to learn from this experience. 
Its memory was in the background of our minds when we 
drafted the explicit statement in Article 51 of the Charter, 
that nothing in it should “impair the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defence.” 

I am convinced that the Charter, as it emerged at San 
Francisco, represented the greatest common measure of 
agreement then attainable. 

That does not mean that it is not capable of improvement. 
But there is no doubt, in my mind, that the Charter, as it is, 
and fairly used, could achieve its purpose. The same was 
true of the League Covenant. Indeed, in my international 
experience, 1 have always felt that it is not so much the 
machinery as the lack of will to work it that has been 
responsible for our past failures. 

The tragedy is that the Soviet Union has so completely 
distorted the essential purpose of the Charter as to make 








the vital machinery of security virtually unworkable. There 
was, of course, always a risk of this. 

I remember saying at San Francisco: “Who is going to 
police the policemen ?” 

For unless the Security Council conducted itself with 
restraint and with proper regard to its responsibilities, it 
was clear that unanimity would become a farce. 

The value of Article 51, which is, of course, the link 
between the Charter and the Atlantic Treaty, became more 
and more obvious with each Soviet veto in the Security 
Council. Soviet abuse of the veto jammed the machinery of 
security; the Atlantic Pact set it in motion again. This Pact 
puts into practice for a defined area the collective security 
principle of the Charter. When the United States signed 
the Pact, the world could see that American international 
policy was steadily developing continuity. 

Whereas from the European point of view, the under- 
taking in the Treaty, that an armed attack against one 
member shall be considered an attack against them all, is a 
comparatively familiar formula, it is entirely unique in 
American experience. 

After all, the “to be or not to be” of such an undertaking 
has been the underlying theme of the Great Debate carried 
on in the United States for at least a generation; at first 
purely at the academic level, but today a talking point in 
almost every home, from the Middle West to the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

The impulses which lead to acceptance of such vast re- 
sponsibility are as instinctive as they are profound. We felt 
something of the same kind when the leadership of the free 
world was ours in 1940. We then knew in our hearts that 
we were doing the right and only thing, although we had 
no idea how it was all going to work out. The probing and 
pondering of the unknown future came after. We had no 
time then for self-questioning, for we were already involved 
in a life and death struggle. 

In the present situation we find a parallel. The challenge 
is still essentially the same. But, psychologically, the present 
strain may be the greater. ‘Today we must sustain the burden 
of rearmament and the attitude of self-defence for an in- 
definite period. 

The Soviet calculation is to increase this strain, if possible 
by indirect methods. The “immorality” of our defence plans 
is among the most prominent themes of Communist propa- 
ganda. Every effort is made to play on the nerve and con- 
science of individuals as of nations. “Though why defence 
plans on the part of the West should be regarded as immoral 
when they are still far short of those already fully geared 
in the East, Communist propaganda, of course, does not 
attempt to explain. ‘ 

The answer to all those Soviet accusations can be simply 
stated. It was the action of the Soviet Government on the 
Security Council which compelled our joint endeavour. ‘They 
left us with no alternative if we were to prepare 
effective defence arrangements at all. 

The Soviet’s melancholy record of constant refusal did 
not allow the earlier articles of Chapter VII to operate. 
It is these articles which define the proper functions of the 
Security Council. They provide amongst other things for 
the establishment of a Military Staff Committee. 

Thus the Atlantic Treaty nations were driven back to the 
last article of that Chapter, Article 51, which specifically 
gives them the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defence. And the Atlantic Pact itself is, of course, essentially 
and wholly a defensive arrangement. 

Another consideration needs to be fairly stated. Long 
before the Atlantic Pact was even thought of, Moscow was 
engaged in riveting Communist control on to Eastern 
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Europe with interlocking pacts, political, economic and mili- 
By the time the Brussels Treaty was concluded in the 
spring of 1948, fifteen defence treaties had been signed by 
the satellites of Eastern Europe binding each to each and all 
to Moscow. 

It should be noted also that these Communist pacts of 
mutual assistance were ostensibly directed against possible 
aggression by Germany “or an associate of Germany.” Yet 
the Soviet Union rejected the forty-year pact against Ger- 
man rearmament offered by the United States, Britain and 
France at the Peace Conference of Paris in 1946. ‘They 
repeated their refusal the following year. 

The Soviet government’s denial of a joint defensive 
arrangement against the possible revival of German. force 
was surely the most illogical of all their actions. After the 
experiences of two world wars, I could well understand 
that Soviet Russia might be apprehensive of the future if 
(German military power were revived on a nationalistic basis. 
It would have been reasonable to ask for some assurance 
against this from their former allies. 

But in the Forty Years Pact, Russia was offered the very 
undertaking for which France would have given so much 
after the war of 1914-1918, a joint guarantee of the three 
Powers, and she turned it down. 

What can the explanation have been? 

Only this—that Soviet Russia did not want to associate 
with. the free West, even on terms so advantageous to her- 
self. 

All this throws a fierce light on Soviet policy, but I do not 
recall these events to justify the Atlantic alliance. 

Justification is not needed. 

On the other hand, we may well ask ourselves, why we 
waited so long to create such an alliance. 

Some form of Western Union was practical politics as 
soon as the Charter was signed. 

For it contained provision under Article 52 for regional 
groupings which could help with the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

The Rio Pact of 1947 was a welcome example of such a 
grouping. 

If the democratic nations of the West had formed re- 
gional associations without delay, the balance with the Com- 
munist East might have been struck years ago, and under 
more favourable conditions. 

‘The Soviet Union wasted no time. 

I remember saying in 1945 that there was no reason why 
we should not proceed at once to regional arrangements 
complementary to those of the Soviet in Eastern Europe. 

Might we not, by a prompt initiative, have demonstrated 
Western solidarity in a manner peaceful but bold ? 

Could we not thus have given heart to the persecuted, a 
warning to the Soviet, and forestalled much of the subse- 
quent disruptive Communist action in the West? 

As it was, Western Europe was left in a political vacuum. 

With the East fully armed and the West militarily weak 
and politically so feebly knit, who could wonder that the 
lure of neutrality had strong appeal ? 

So it was that the doctrine of the Third Force, now 

discredited by our growing strength and unity, attracted 
support out of all proportion to reality. 
' It is indeed ironic that the Atlantic alliance, so belated, 
so far still from being fully effective, should have been 
selected by the Soviet spokesman in Paris only this summer 
as the main cause of international tension. 

It is, of course, not the cause but the consequence of that 
tension. “he cause was Soviet armament, never abandoned 
and now increased by the highly important addition of the 
satellite armies. 


tary. 


This has been a continuing Soviet practice for some years 
past, in defiance of Treaty engagements. 

The difference between the Western alliance and the 
Eastern alliance is this: the West is a voluntary association 
of free nations to maintain peace and defend liberty for a 
mutual benefit; the East is a forcible submission of nations, 
in thrall to Communism, to fulfil the policy of Moscow. 

The one is based on trust; the other on fear. 

‘The Soviet attack on the Atlantic Pact is perfectly under- 
standable, for here is enshrined the hope of freedom through 
democratic alliances. : 

Such a hope now exists, because the Pact brings together, 
for the first time, in conditions of peace and in close practical 
association, the United States, the British Commonwealth 
and Western Europe. 

‘The actual membership of the Pact may be limited, but its 
influence can be unbounded. 

Because of its American-Commonwealth European char- 
acter, countries outside its ranks have been quick to desire 
its expansion. 

They have recognized it for what it is—a political guid- 
ing light for the whole free world. 

Mr. Churchill, to whose courage and statesmanship the 
world owes so much, was appealing for this Grand Alliance 
long before the outline was sketched in. 

He called it the Three Circles, and I called it the Three 
Unities, not because we did not mean the same thing, but 
because, as Englishmen, we both believe in variety. 

We conceived that British foreign policy must be based on 
the unity of our country with the Commonwealth, with 
the United States and with Western Europe, these all being 
interdependent in the political, economic and _ military 
spheres. 

I believe we are moving forward all the time to a free 
world shaped from that pattern of interdependence. 

Admittedly, the progress is slow in contrast to the alarm- 
ing rapidity with which new international developments con- 
front us. 

But there is no alternative to our course, except anarchy. 

No nation in the world can stand alone for more than a 
very limited period, unless it declares a state of siege with 
all its suffocating conditions. 

To take such a course would merely be to emulate the 
Soviets, the most tightly caged and barricaded people in the 
world. 

I do not believe that it is morally possible to defend such 
a violation of the natural heritage of man. Human inter- 
course marks civilized nations equally with civilized man. 

John Donne once said: ‘No man is an island complete of 
itself . . . we are part of the main.” 

No, the danger to peace and freedom is not that the 
United States or any of its friends and allies will retire be- 
hind an iron curtain of their own divising. ‘The danger now 
is different—it lies in attempts to weaken our resolve. The 
Soviets may from time to time offer friendly words and 
gestures. ‘here are some signs of this now. We should 
not of course rebut them, but we should test them out. It 
is deeds which count. On no account must we relax our 
purpose which is to seek peace through strength. 

Any success we may have attained so far must be just an 
encouragement to persevere. It is proof that we are on the 
right road. Meanwhile the Soviets continue to practice ag- 
gression by remote control. ‘“‘Vadlunteers” assisting so-called 
“Nationalist uprisings,” infiltration in those marginal areas 
of the world which are poised between East and West, the 
covert supply of arms to aggressors—each move is designed 
to undermine our resolution. 

There is danger. 
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Against all this our leadership must be wise, patient and 
firm. Above all, it must explain what it is about. Alliances 
may be as democratic as you please, but if they are barren 
in leadership, they will be barren in effect. 

The resulting disillusion will prove a sure, if slow, poison. 

Nothing is more fatal to morale than confusion in the 
ranks through failure on the part of the leaders to issue 
clear and decisive orders. 

Yet nothing is more destructive of human dignity than a 
rule which imposes a mute and blind obedience. 

The giory of free nations is that their peoples may ques- 
tion, may disagree, may choose new leaders. 

The totalitarian masters have no need to proclaim prin- 
ciples and purposes, but democratic leaders have this obliga- 
tion. 

They have to show that it is possible to live liberty and 
guard its true expression. They have to strike the true bal- 
ance between freedom and order. ‘The practice of both is 
the essence of democracy. 

In this matter of leadership there is, again, more virtue in 
joint endeavour than there could ever be in the absolute 
predominance of one power. 

It is not, I think an exaggeration, nor a mark of self- 
righteousness, to say that the free nations look to the British 
Commonwealth and the United States together to give that 
lead. 

American opinion, five years ago, was less fully aware 
than it is today of the immense burdens of leadership it 
would be called upon to shoulder soon. 

Something akin to these new burdens we have, however, 
been used to bear at home in Britain. 

For centuries, as both an European and a world power, 
we did provide security, almost single-handed, to territories 
both of family and of friends. 

That was called, I believe, the “Pax Britannica.” 

Our boundaries of responsibility and influence may seem 
to have shrunk in recent years. 

But are they so changed after all? 

It does not seem so when we look, even now, at the dis- 
persal of British forces in Korea, Hongkong and Malaya, 
in the Middle East, in Austria and Trieste, and nearer 
home, in Germany. 

In all this I do not suggest for a moment that the British 
effort is at its peak. 

But it is a salutary reminder, none the less, to those who 
underestimate our present endeavour. 

It should also help to a fair judgment of the major ex- 
pansion which must now proceed at a steady rhythm, with- 
out pause or panic. 

A former United States Ambassador to Britain, Lewis 
Douglas, said not long ago to an American audience, that 


Britain represented the last reliable bastion of strength be- 
tween the iron curtain and America’s own shores. He was 
expressing by these words an aspect of what I believe to be a 
fundamental truth: that the United States stands in need 
of us no less than we stand in need of her. It is in that per- 
spective that we should go forward together. 

And here is the heart of my message to you. We have a 
joint endeavour. In this we need the loyal cooperation of all 
free nations. But one condition is indispensable to freedom 
and to progress the world over. You and we—the United 
States and the British Commonwealth and Empire—must 
stand and work together. Our friendship is the foundation 
and the motive force upon which all else depends. This 
unity must penetrate deeper than mere official levels. It 
must reach down into the very hearts of both of our people— 
down to what you Americans call the grass roots. When 
we are disunited we do the Soviets’ job better than they can 
do it themselves. Even if we do our work well together, the 
endurance will still be long. Rearmament is the immediate 
task that we may negotiate peace from strength. Other 
problems will succeed it. Man is never without them. But 
if we stand and work together we can solve them all. 

There is the light at the end of the tunnel. 

Ours must be a continuing association, a true brother- 
hood, intimate and unselfish. 

Let us not folly vex nor mischief corrode the smooth 
working of that enterprise. 

For upon it rests the present peace and the future happi- 
ness of mankind. 

Modern international life is sudden and infinitely complex. 

We must be bold and vigilant lest daily cares cloud our 
longer vision of the task that lies ahead and of the fair for- 
tunes at our command. 

If we in the British Commonwealth, with you and the 
sister nations of the West can quicken into a compelling 
force that interdependence which we all feel, we shall have 
travelled far on the road to lasting peace. 

We shall have done even more than that. 

We shall have given to mankind, harassed and shadowed 
by the troubles of our time, an opportunity to lift its eyes 
and see the victory that can be won, if its energy and vision 
are once employed upon che arts of peace. 

Under God’s guidance, there is no limit to the heights 
that we then might reach. 

But this unity, this understanding, this sense of inter- 
dependence is the heart of the business. 

Without it we shall make no headway. 

With it there is no fair ambition we cannot realize. 

And that is why the work that you are doing now in this 
University so dearly concerns us all. 

Hold to your goal, and God speed to your endeavours. 


How Can Europe Unite? 


THE INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNION 
By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN, Director, Greater Hartford Council for UNESCO, Hartford, Conn. 


Delivered at the Third Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, July 24, 1951 


ET me begin by thanking the organizers of this Con- 
ference for giving me an opportunity to address you 
on the subject of European Union and by explaining 

why it is that, though a consistent opponent of European 


Union in the past, I found myself able to accept their 
invitation. 

Two reasons determined that acceptance. The first is 
that, in a conference such as this, we Europeans can learn 
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to deepen our understanding of the United States in the 
persons of some of its most thoughtful leaders and, as a good 
friend of mine, who is equally at home on each side of the 
Atlantic, is never tired of repeating: “A real understanding 
of the United States is the best guarantee of peace.” 

The second reason is that European Union has ceased to 
be a Continental question and has become an Atlantic ques- 
tion. For me Europe, looked at by itself, never made sense: 
indeed, the more closely one looked at it, the more dili- 
yently one studied it and turned it about and about, the less 
sense it made. But Europe looked at from the Atlantic 
angle, Europe closely associated with the United States 
within the framework of the United Nations, is quite an- 
other matter. It not only makes sense: it makes peace and 
law and order—European order and world order. 

Why. was I opposed to European Union in the past? I 
was opposed to it both as a political thinker and as an 
I-nglishman. 

I was opposed to it as a political thinker, because I saw 
no possibility of the establishment of a United Europe on a 
basis of constitutional freedom—the very term “Free 
Furope” is of quite recent coinage—and a United Europe 
established on any other basis seemed to me to spell reaction, 
perhaps even barbarism, rather than progress. In holding 
this view, which separated me from many European scholars 
and public men for whom I entertain esteem, I found my- 
self at one with the deep-rooted feelings of the two oldest 
and most experienced exponents of freedom among the 
Furopean peoples, the people of Great Britain and the 
people of Switzerland. For them, too, European union never 
made political sense. 

And I was opposed to European union as an Englishman, 
because I believed that it would diminish the power of my 
country and thus lessen the influence of the political values 
for which it stands. 

So long as the United States was not in the picture, so 
long as a particle of doubt existed in the minds of Europeans 
as to the acceptance of full responsibility by the people of 
the United States for the future of freedom in Europe, the 
concept of European union faced Englishmen with a ques- 
tion to which it was impossible for them to give a straight 
answer: for we could not honestly answer “yes,”’ and diplo- 
matic courtesy prevented us from answering with a plain 
‘no.’ “These matters belong now to a past age, so there is 
no reason why I should not explain why we found the 
question so embarrassing or how our persistent policy of 
evasion helped to create the legend of Perfide Albion. 

British statesmen with their feet on the ground—I need 
only mention Castlereagh, who clipped the wings of the 
Holy Alliance, and Canning, who called in a New World 
to redress the balance of the Old, have always known, ever 
since Britain became a Great Power in the 16th century, 
that she was committed to a role to which her physical 
resources were not equal, that we, in our little island, were 
living dangerously, with only a small margin of reserve 
power to draw upon. ‘The only way in which we could meet 
this situation was by keeping our potential enemies divided 
amongst themselves. ‘Thus we were driven to practice the 
policy of the Balance of Power. Had the Powers which we 
thus strove to divide been consistent friends of freedom, had 
Switzerland and Holland, for instance, been preponderant 
in the Chancelleries of Europe, the Balance of Power would 
have been a purely selfish policy and, I do not hesitate to 
add. a wicked policy. But, in the Europe of that time, a 
Europe steeped in the traditions and methods of Macchia- 
velli, what else could we do? I ask you, as freedom-loving 
Americans, for an answer that would have made better sense. 

‘Today Freedom is no longer a minority force in inter- 
national relations, driven to use stratagems in self-protection. 


Freedom is the major force. It is she who has the big 
battalions on her side. For as far ahead as political thought 
can see, the United States will occupy a preponderant posi- 
tion in the world, and the people of the United States, who 
might have set the crown of world empire on their brows, 
have decided to share their power in a constitutional partner- 
ship of free nations. Thus free nations everywhere are called, 
at a moment in world history corresponding to the moment 
of 1787 in your own constitutional annals, to a task of 
political construction. 

European union occupies a very special place in this 
world-wide constructive task, in which Europeans and North 
Americans are destined to be pioneers together. It is fitting 
that in this great enterprise Europe, so long the center of 
the world’s political life and thought, should be the scene 
of an experiment which will determine the character of the 
Atomic Age. Will it mark the inauguration of the Rule of 
Law for the world? Or will it usher in a dark epoch of 
perpetual fear? The issue lies with us Europeans: for you 
Americans, in so far as it concerns you, have surely already 
made up your minds. Are we not justified in regarding 
General Eisenhower's magnificent speech on Independence 
Day*—I had almost said Interdependence Day—as express- 
ing your own sentiments ? 

Let us then begin by situating the problem of European 
union in the general pattern of the free world, as it is being 
unfolded almost month by month in these eventful years. 

In its completed pattern the free world, as we can already 
clearly see, will be a world divided into five distinct political 
zones or regions. 

It is just over a quarter of a century ago since the Locarno 
Agreements were signed within the framework of the Old 
League of Nations. They marked the first conscious at- 
tempt to use the regional method as part of a general plan 
of world order. ‘The controversy which this provoked be- 
tween the Universalists and the Regionalists, between the 
supporters of the Geneva Protocol and the supporters of 
Locarno, seems far distant now. Nevertheless, as we look 
back, we can see that, in spite of some faults of design, for 
which Europeans later paid dear, Locarno was conceived 
on sound lines. Man is a small-scale creature, and we must 
beware of asking the ordinary citizen, even in a free and 
enlightened world, to promise more than he instinctively 
feels that he can perform. Certain peoples have indeed, as 
a result of their history or their geographical situation or 
their particular cast of mind, enlarged the range of their 
habitual outlook. I am thinking particularly of the people 
of the United States in their spacious North American 
abode, of the people of Great Britain, at home in every 
ocean and in many lands beyond them, and of the people of 
France, for whom, at a great moment in their history, it 
seemed more natural to frame a Declaration of the Rights 
of Man than a Declaration of the Rights of Frenchmen. 
‘These three peoples are among those who can be described 
as responsible. In a regionalized world, in which local in- 
terests may tend to occupy an undue place in the public mind, 
such peoples are likely to be called upon for political service 
in regions other than that of their homelands. Their con- 
tribution will take the form of a steel framework, strength- 
ening and preserving the entire structure of world order. 

Let us now briefly survey these zones or regions as they 
are being disclosed to us. 

We can discern the outlines of five regions. Of these, two, 
the region covered by the Rio Treaty and the North Atlantic 
Region, have already reached an advanced stage of organiza- 
tion: between them they now cover the whole of the Ameri- 
can Continent and the territory of ten Western and Central 
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European States. A third region, covering Australasia and 
Southeastern Asia, is staked out in the proposed Pacific 
Security Pact between the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand. Its text, made public on July 14, is expected to be 
signed in San Francisco in the second week of September. 
It contains a provision for a Pacific Council “authorized to 
maintain a consultative relationship with states, regional 
organizations, associations of states or other authorities in 
the Pacific area in a position to contribute to the security 
of that area.” 

A fourth area, embracing the Near East, South Asia and 
Africa, is already being envisaged. It will be based on the 
Eastern Mediterranean, a concept which, in the hands of 
the planners, is becoming as elastic as the kindred concept 
“North Atlantic.” In spite of certain local difficulties 
affecting some of the minor States in the region, its organiza- 
tion is now getting under way. A start is being made with 
the African section of the area. On July 15 the Common- 
wealth Relations Office in London announced that the 
United States had been asked to send observers to an African 
Defense Conference to be held at Nairobi on August 20. 
The other Powers which will be represented there besides 
Great Britain and the United States are South Africa, 


Belgium, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Italy, Portugal and 
Southern Rhodesia. ‘The matters there discussed will be 


carried on to a further stage at the next meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Council of Foreign 
Ministers, of which I shall have more to say later. 

There is, as I need not remind you, one large gap in this 
pattern of the free world—the territory under the control 
of the Soviet Union in Northern Europe and Northern and 
Northeastern Asia. This also has its representation in the 
United Nations. It has, too, a regional organization of its 
own: but this does not fall into the process which I have 
been describing, since the peoples of that region do not belong 
to the free world. 

It is time to leave geography behind us and to pass to our 
main subject, the internal organization of the Union. Here 
we are in the territory of political science, ground familiar 
to Americans from The Federalist, but ground which has 
not been so carefully cultivated by European exponents of 
the concept of union, owing to the romantic haze in which 
the subject has too often been enveloped and its details 
obscured. 

Political science is concerned with Power. Power is in- 
herent in the concept of government: it is, so to speak, the 
coinage which statesmen employ: that is why we speak of a 
government being “in power.” 

European Union, in the full sense of the term, involves 
the establishment of a new Power: for any union of States 
involves the withdrawal of certain powers from existing 
states, previously independent or, as some say, sovereign, 
and the placing of these powers in the hands of a new 
authority, equipped with superior power. 

The first question to be asked in connection with Euro- 
pean Union is: what are the powers that must be thus 
handed over if the new union is to be—to use General 
Eisenhower’s word—‘“workable”? The answer is: all the 
powers needed in order to enable the Union to provide for 
the common defense. Nothing more but nothing less. 

Note what I am here omitting from the preamble of your 
Constitution. It is not for the new union to “establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty.” In a union of 
free peoples this is not necessary and, in a union of peoples 
as diverse as those in the North Atlantic area, it would also 
be impracticable, as I need not pause to explain in detail. 

By thus concentrating on essentials and sternly ruling out 
non-essentials, we clear out of our way much that has 


hitherto complicated the discussion of European Union. We 
can ignore social, economic and cultural problems as such, 
and also political problems in the narrower sense, only 
dealing with them when they form part of the problem ot 
defense. ° 

The second question to be asked is: does the establishment 
of European Union involve the framing of a new Constitu- 
tion by means of the processes which normally accompany 
the creation of a new State or Power? The answer is in 
the negative. Nothing so elaborate is required. As for the 
general constitutional framework of the Union, it exists 
already in the shape of the United Nations Charter. As for 
the particular regional framework, it is also already largely 
provided for in the organization set up under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Our task is therefore-relatively simple. 
It is to take that organization as our basis and to strengthen 
it at the points where more power is needed in order to 
construct a workable defensive union. 

The third question to be asked is: what method should 
we adopt in this work of constitutional construction? Should 
we plan to proceed by gradual stages over a period of years 
or should we aim at reaching our objective, so to speak, at 
one blow ? 

General Eisenhower in his London speech gave a direct 
answer to this question. European Union for him is not an 
academic question or a matter for leisurely parliamentary 
debate. It is an immediate and urgent need for the accom- 
plishment of the task entrusted to him by the North Atlantic 
peoples. He stands as a soldier in full view of the enemy, 
exposed to all the dangers entailed by such a position: and 
this is what he tells us: “Any soldier contemplating this 
problem will be moved to express an opinion that it cannot 
be attacked successfully by slow infiltration, but only by 
direct and decisive assault with all available means.” 

What does General Eisenhower mean by these words: 
“direct and decisive assault with all available means’’? 
‘They were evidently chosen with care. Let us try to be 
faithful to him in interpreting them. 

Let us consider General Eisenhower's position in the chain 
of command. From whom does he hold his authority? To 
whom is he responsible ? 

General Eisenhower, in his position of Commander in 
Chief of the North Atlantic Treaty Forces, is the servant 
of twelve independent governments, responsible respectively 
to twelve sovereign and equal peoples. So far as their ex- 
ternal affairs are concerned, these governments are bound by 
the terms of the Charter of the United Nations and by the 
North Atlantic Treaty. This commits them to adhere to 
certain common principles of policy. ‘The North Atlantic 
Treaty, however, contains a clause which crosses the boun- 
dary between common principles and common action. It 
establishes, in Article 9, “a Council on which each” of the 
twelve governments is “represented, to consider matters 
conceri.ing the implementation of” the Treaty and goes on 
to order this Council to “set up such subsidiary bodies as 
may be necessary.” “In particular,” says the concluding 
sentence of the Article, “it shall establish immediately a 
Defense Committee which shall recommend measures for the 
implementation of Articles 3 and 5”—the articles laying 
down the obligation of mutual aid. 

How does the Council, which we may describe, in con- 
stitutional terms, as the North Atlantic Executive, function? 
The Article prescribes, in language modeled on Article 28 
of the United Nations Charter, dealing with the Security 
Council, that “it shall be so organized as to be able to meet 
promptly at any time.” It has now been in operation for 
about two years, during which it has normally been attended 
by the Foreign Ministers of the twelve Powers and occa- 
sionally, in case of need, by their Prime Ministers. Under 
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the Council, in the administrative chain, there is a secre- 
tariat, known as the Permanent Commission, with its seat 
in London. It is composed of officials engaged in dealing 
with day to day problems of common interest to the twelve 
Powers. 

Parallel in the administrative chain with the Permanent 
Commission is the Defense Committee which, as I have just 
said, is expressly provided for in the Treaty. It consists, 
not of professional soldiers, but of the Defense Ministers 
of the twelve governments. This is essential in order to pre- 
serve the control of the military by the civil power, implicit 
in the philosophy of the United Nations Charter. This is 


‘the authority immediately above General Eisenhower in the 


chain of command. It was the Defense Ministers in Council 
who, formally speaking, recommended his appointment, 
which was then acted on by the Foreign Ministers’ Council 
and the individual governments. 

‘Thus General Eisenhower's chain of command runs up- 
ward through the Defense Committee and through the body 
which I have termed the North Atlantic Executive to the 
twelve governments and their peoples. 

It was at General Eisenhower's express wish that, when 
he decided to set up his headquarters in France, the civilian 
body parallel with his own, the so-called Permanent Com- 
mission, remained in London—a decision which caused some 
surprise at the time. It would seem that General Eisenhower 
purposely wished to emphasize the distinction between the 
military and the civil domains. 

In this brief analysis 1 have omitted to mention a number 
of other bodies in this field, such as that dealing with military 
supplies and similar economic matters: but I think I have 
said enough to enable you to understand what General 
Eisenhower must have had in mind, in relation to his own 
particular work, when he spoke of “the deadly danger of 
procrastination, timid measures, slow steps and cautious 
stages,” and of how “the negative is always happy in leth- 
argy, contemplating, almost with complacent satisfaction, 
the difficulties of the other courses.” 

Americans went through, between 1776 and 1787, the 
experience of delay and obstruction which General Eisen- 
hower brings before us so vividly out of his own experience. 
Your statesmen found a way out, or rather, they cut their 
way out. Can we cut a way out for General Eisenhower? 

I think that we can, if we apply the knife at the right 
point. That point is the Council of Prime Ministers or 
Foreign Ministers—the body which corresponds, in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, to the Security Council in the 
United Nations Charter. 

The suggestion which I wish to put before you, in the 
present grave emergency, is that the Prime Ministers’ 
Council be made the point of departure for the creation of 
a true Executive in the North Atlantic area. The twelve 
Prime Ministers should meet and choose five men, whether 


from within or without their own ranks, who together would 
exercise, in the domain of defense, full executive powers over 
a certain period of time. 

I will not pause to discuss the length of their tenure. In 
the case of the Swiss Federal Councillors, who form the 
nearest present-day parallel to the kind of executive that I 
am proposing, appointment is virtually for life; in the case 
of the Presidency of the United States which, like the Swiss 
Federal Council, is not responsible to a popular assembly, 
it is four years, once renewable; for a dictator under the 
Roman republican constitution it was six months. 

As to the choice of the men best fitted to work closely with 
General Eisenhower in his tremendous task, can we doubt 
that the Prime Ministers, with their close knowledge of the 
personalities and problems of the area, would make—I will 
not say a perfect, but at least a wise choice ? 

The Five would not represent the individual countries of 
which they are nationals. They would form a single organic 
body, as close-knit as a cabinet. They would take no indi- 
vidual decisions. All their public dealings—in particular, 
their relations with the Press and public opinion—would be 
in common. However, it is a reasonable supposition, that of 
the five, one would normally be an American citizen, an- 
other would be French and a third drawn either from Great 
Britain or Canada, the remaining two places going to na- 
tionals of the other nine Powers. 

This proposal may startle you, especially when you begin 
to realize what it would mean in concrete cases, as, for 
instance in the fields in which military needs impinge on 
domestic policy and local interest—on the ‘‘web of customs 
barriers interlaced with bilateral agreements, multilateral 
cartels, local shortages and economic monstrosities’ —to 
quote General Eisenhower again. But before you dismiss it 
as Utopian or unrealistic, as it certainly would have been in 
the pre-atomic age, I would beg of you to consider it care- 
fully in the light of the organic development, which, as I 
have tried to put before you, has already taken place in the 
North Atlantic area and to ask yourselves how else we can 
respond to General Eisenhower’s grave and forceful appeal, 
how else we can hope to secure either the thoroughly effec- 
tive organization or the uniettered leadership which are 
indispensable if we are to overcome the present danger and 
enable our civilization to survive. 

In the old Roman days the cry of danger was “the enemy 
is at the gates,” and the duty expected of the public au- 
thority was to provide against the republic sustaining dam- 
age. Today the enemy is above us and all around us and 
the danger that we have to face is that of the extinction of 
all our values, public and private alike. Is it not the duty 
of all good citizens to raise their minds to the height of our 
circumstances and of our problems—the problems which 
this conference has come together to discuss, and with God’s 
help, to play its part in solving? 


Implementing the Atlantic Pact 


“FAR CHEAPER AND EASIER THAN ANY CONCEIVABLE ALTERNATIVE” 


By THOMAS D. CABOT, Director, International Security Affairs, Department of State, United States 
Delivered before a Foreign Policy Conference, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., July 24, 1951 


N a group like this, it is unnecessary to go into any 
great detail concerning the background of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. You all know what it is, how it 
originated, and the unique position it holds in American 





foreign policy. Moreover, I am confident that every mem- 
ber of this group understands America’s need for allies 
and realizes the vital importance of Western Europe to 
our own national security. However, before considering 
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the problems we face in implementing the North Atlantic 
Treaty, it may be helpful to review briefly what we are 
trying to accomplish. 

The major objective of the North Atlantic Treaty may 
be stated very simply. We want to prevent war, and if 
war comes, we want to win it. I always like to emphasize 
the dual nature of this objective. Although we will fight to 
preserve our freedom, our primary purpose is to preserve 
peace. We must, of course, act in such a way as to take 
full advantage of every reasonable and honorable oppor- 
tunity for peace. At the same time, we must make certain 
that we will not be caught napping if the Soviet dictator- 
ship, despite our effort to maintain peace, chooses to launch 
a new world war. 

There is no foreign policy that can provide an iron-clad 
guarantee of either peace or victory. All we can do is to 
consider the alternative courses of action, choosing those 
which seem to offer the best prospects of success and avoid- 
ing those in which the risk is excessively great. We can be 
sure that there are certain things which will neither assist 
in maintaining peace nor in protecting our security. The 
first is appeasement. There is no need for me to recite the 
tragic fate of nations which have tried to keep the wolf 
from the door by opening up the family larder whenever 
he howled. Appeasement inevitably leads to war, and to 
war on the most disadvantageous terms. In this connection, 
I think it is useful to point out that, in the kind of world 
we face today, the most dangerous and the most short- 
sighted form that appeaseinent could take would be a policy 
of isolation. Anyone who suggests that the United States 
should think of itself alone and permit other friendly na- 
tions to be gobbled up by aggressors is, in fact, proposing 
that the United States make appeasement the very corner- 
stone of its foreign policy. 

Second, we know we cannot preserve peace by going to 
the opposite extreme and adopting a “chip on the shoulder”’ 
attitude. If we should become belligerent or hypersensitive 
and determine to fight at the drop of a hat, it would be 
very difficult to maintain peace. Our task is to steer a firm 
patient middle course, neither heeding those who cry “peace 
at any price” on the one hand, nor those who, on the other 
hand, seem incapable of distinguishing between honest com- 
promise and slavish appeasement. Meanwhile, we must be 
alert to every opportunity to take positive steps which will 
advance our aims. 

Fortunately, there is one fundamental approach which 
simultaneously offers us the greatest hope for preventing 
war and the best chance of victory if war comes. This ap- 
proach, expressed simply, is to build and maintain the total 
strength of the free world. If sufficient strength can be 
created, and can be created fast enough, there is reason to 
believe that the Soviet Union may be discouraged from 
launching a military attack. This does not mean, of course, 
that the men in the Kremlin could be expected to banish 
completely, on the spur of the moment, their dreams of 
world domination. But if we can achieve an indefinite de- 
lay in Soviet aggression, there is a good possibility that it 
will never occur. The strains and stresses affecting tyran- 
nies, although deceptively hidden, are enormous, and these 
strains are more acute because tyrannies cannot permit the 
public criticism and discussion which makes possible the 
rational correction of excesses. They are boilers without 
safety valves. Purges may strengthen the plates, but do not 
reduce the pressure inside. In the long run, therefore, time 
is always on the side of free men if free men are also care- 
ful to remain strong. 

The building and maintenance of strength among the 
nations of the North Atlantic Community—the very heart 
of the free world—is the broad objective of our efforts to 





implement the North Atlantic Treaty. Because of the pres- 
ent military weakness of these nations, and because of the 
proven willingness of international Communism to use 
military force in carrying out its designs, our primary im- 
mediate purpose is to develop our mutual defensive power. 

The United States and its allies must build adequate 
armies, navies and air forces. We must make sure that these 
forces are properly trained. We must provide them with 
the expensive weapons which are required to resist military 
attack in the modern world. We must establish strong de- 
fense bases. We must develop the productive facilities 
which will provide a continuing flow of supplies and equip- 
ment to our defense forces. 

In doing all these things, however, we must be constantly 
aware that Communist Imperialism has several strings to 
its bow, and is always ready to take advantage of any po- 
litical or economic weakness which may develop in free 
societies. It is just as necessary to avoid Communist po- 
litical conquest as it is to deter Soviet military adventures, 
and we cannot sacrifice economic and social stability in our 
effort to create military strength. 

Let me now review the major problems which we face 
in endeavoring to implement the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Our first problem has to do with the complex require- 
ments for defense in modern warfare. All the nations of 
the North Atlantic Community, including our own country, 
started at a rather low point in beginning the current mili- 
tary build-up. To some extent this may be attributed to the 
fact that the North Atlantic nations rapidly demobilized 
their military forces in the early postwar years while the 
Soviet Union did not. However, it is well not to exagger- 
ate the significance of this factor in explaining the present 
situation. We must remember that organized armed forces 
in several allied nations had totally ceased to exist during 
the war and had to be rebuilt from scratch. Even more im- 
portant is the fact that the requirements of modern war have 
changed considerably. 

Many people do not realize that the nations of Western 
Europe at this moment have on active duty the same num- 
ber of armed forces that they had in 1938 and 1939. Why, 
then, do we need to do more? There are two reasons. 

Before the last war, nations tended to judge their armed 
strength in terms of the troops which could be mobilized 
within a reasonable period of time. Reserve strength is less 
decisive today, since the techniques of blitz warfare have 
made it necessary to possess an adequate number of active 
troops. Also, the armed forces of the free European nations 
lack the equipment which is essential to effective fighting 
power, and equipment for reserve forces in many cases is 
totally nonexistent. Thus, the North Atlantic nations re- 
quire more troops than they had in 1939, and these troops 
must be better equipped. 

Our second major problem results from the economic 
and financial limitations upon the efforts of our European 
allies. Potentially, the nations of free Europe possess a great 
deal of economic strength, so much, in fact, that their con- 
quest or absorption by the Soviet Union would throw the 
world economic and industrial balance against the United 
States. However, by American standards, the economic 
capabilities of our NATO allies have always been low, 
and World War II created additional economic difficulties 
from which these nations have not yet fully recovered. 
They have indeed achieved a sufficient level of recovery 
to permit them to undertake already a substantial defense 
effort, and the magnitude of this defense effort is being grad- 
ually expanded. However, it would be foolhardy to ignore 
the upper limitations beyond which they can go only at the 
risk of economic collapse. 

The economic limitations of Western Europe can best 
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be understood by reference to a few figures, During the 
current fiscal year, the total Gross National Product of all 
the | lropean NATO nations, with their 170 million 
people, will be less than one-third the Gross National 
Product of the United States with its 150 million people. 

The full significance of this disparity of income can be 
appreciated only if considered in terms of the living stand- 
ards of individual citizens. Thus, the total output of West- 
ern Europe would provide only $597 per capita in the aver- 
wre European country as contrasted with $2,143 in the 
United States. The per capita income in certain particular 
countries is even lower. The average Italian, for example, 
has an income of only $25 per month, while food prices in 
Italy are approximately 80 percent of what they are in the 
lLnited States. 

Moreover, despite much misleading information to the 
ontrary, taxes are already high throughout Europe. In the 
L'nited Kingdom, taxation takes nearly 34 percent of the 


- total Giross National Product, in France 27 percent, in Nor- 


way 32 percent, in the Netherlands 28 percent, as contrasted 
vith approximate 24 percent in the United States. 

All told, Western Europe cannot devote either the same 
unount or the same percentage of its income to defense 
purposes that we do without engendering a ruinous inflation, 
driving living standards below the subsistence level, and 
destroying the European defense program altogether. 

‘The psychological. attitudes of the European people rep- 
resent a third major problem area. The sudden collapse 
in the last war, the lengthy period of occupation and the 
painful process of slow recovery all combined to cause wide- 
spread defeatism in Europe. Also, Europe has its own breed 
of isolationalists, who mistakenly regard the present world 
striggle as essentially a conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, and who naively believe that it would 
be possible for Western Europe to remain neutral in the 
event of a global war. Finally there are a few Europeans 
who are suspicious of United States motives and who fear 
that North Atlantic cooperation threatens the sovereign 
independence of their nations. 

All these attitudes are distinctly minority attitudes, and 
are rapidly diminishing in force as Europé becomes stronger 
and its capacity to protect itself increases. However, they 
are still sufficiently strong in certain quarters to represent 
a definite obstacle to a fully effective defense program. The 
Communists do everything possible to exploit these atti- 
tudes and it would .be a serious mistake for us to ignore 
them or to lightly adopt policies which might stimulate 
thei growth. 

A fourth major problem is the development of machinery 
and procedures by which the twelve sovereign countries of 
NATO can work together effectively. It is always difficult 
for a number of independent nations to carry on a joint en- 
terprise and achieve quick results. 

On the whole, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has worked surprisingly well. This may be attributed to 
the fact that the fundamental community of interest and 
the overwhelming sense of urgency among the NATO na- 
tions have repeatedly over-ridden differences on secondary 
issues. Even so, neither the North Atlantic Council nor any 
of its subsidiary bodies possess the power to make binding 
decisions, and agreements can be reached only through the 
slow process of negotiating unanimity among the members. 

It is perhaps a recognition of this difficulty which has 
recently prompted a renewed interest in the problem of 
European unity both here and abroad. On this point, I 
wish to sav only that the United States Government has 
constantly supported all practicable approaches to the 
achievement of closer European integration and will con- 


tinue to do so. At the same time, it would be a mistake to 
believe that this problem can be easily solved or that 
European unity, even if achieved, would be a panacea for 
all ills. 

All of the foregoing problems are formidable. However, 
we have already proved that they do not represent unsur- 
mountable obstacles. Since the signing of the North At- 
lantic ‘Treaty, a great deal has been accomplished. Let us 
look at some of the things that have been done. 

We have steadily improved the machinery for cooperative 
planning and collective action. Within the North Atlantic 
‘Treaty Organization, we have developed instruments through 
which the member countries can not only reach agreement 
on broad policies, but can also work together effectively in 
solving specific financial, economic and production problems. 

In the military field there have been unique achievements 
in collective action, the most important of which has been 
the establishment of an integrated force for the defense of 
Western Europe under the command of General FEisen- 
hower. 

The armed forces available for active duty in Europe 
have increased in both size and effectiveness. These forces 
are better equipped than they were two years ago and are 
also better trained. Within the last year, nearly every 
member of NATO has increased its period of compulsory 
military service. 

‘The defense budgets of our European allies today are 
about 80 per cent higher than they were in 1949, and will 
continue to increase in the future. 

Military production in Western Europe has doubled since 
the outbreak of Korean hostilities and is expected to rise 
rapidly during the coming year. 

Last but not least, there has been a steady improvement in 
the morale and determination of the European peoples. The 
will to resist has grown in almost direct proportion to the 
increasing capacity to resist, and the continued evidence of 
America’s determination to stand by its allies has dealt a 
powerful blow to neutralist sentiment. 

Much, of course, remains to be done if we are to achieve 
the objective of peace and security. The problems which I 
have outlined indicate clearly that our European allies can- 
not do this job alone, and that substantial assistance from 
the United States will be necessary to permit them to make 
an optimum contribution to our common defense program. 

This assistance is~provided for in the Mutual Security 
Program which the President recently submitted to the 
Congress. The President’s proposal covers both military 
assistance in the form of vital defense weapons and direct 
economic assistance to enable the Europeans to expand their 
military production and to maintain economic stability while 
undergoing the strain of their increased defense effort. 

Of all the problems which we face in implementing the 
North Atlantic Treaty, perhaps the most important is to 
maintain continued understanding and support of the Mu- 
tual Security Program on the part of the American people. 
In a very real sense, the crucial area in the present world 
conflict is right here at home; the fate of Western civiliza- 
tion may depend in the long run, upon the minds and hearts 
of the men and women of the United States. Moreover, the 
maintenance of this vital understanding and support is a 
task which cannot be left to governmental officials; it can 
be performed effectively only by people like yourselves. 

I believe the great majority of our people already under- 
stand and support the basic principles of the Mutual Security 
Program. But much careful and painstaking explanation 
still needs to be done in order to clear up misconceptions 
and false impressions. 

Some of our citizens continue to regard Europe as some- 
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thing very far away and see no direct connection between 
Europe's security and their own safety. A few of these 
people lightly assume that “America can lick the world” 
and do not realize the overwhelming odds we would face 
if the entire eastern hemisphere should fall under the domi- 
nation of the Soviet Imperialists. Nor do they stop to 
think that even victory under such circumstances would 
involve a fearful price in suffering, destruction and death. 

But this group is a distinct minority. A more difficult 
problem is posed by the people who recognize the importance 
of Europe to our own security, but who nevertheless feel 
vaguely that the Europeans are uncooperative, that the 
United States is doing too much for Europe, that the United 
States Government fails to drive sharp enough bargains with 
its allies, etc. It is this group which is inclined to support 
the imposition of a variety of harsh conditions on foreign aid 
and to insist that unless the Europeans meet these conditions, 
we should cut off our assistance and support. In brief, they 
demand that the United States “get tough” with Europe. 

Now, this point of view is essentially correct in one re- 
spect. In terms of the total strength needed to deter Soviet 
aggression, the nations of Westefn Europe are not yet doing 
enough. They themselves know this and are increasing their 
efforts accordingly. Meanwhile, there are certain things 
which we Americans need to keep in mind about the Ameri- 
can role in NATO and our relations with our allies. 

In the first place, we have to remember that these coun- 
tries are independent nations with democratic institutions 
and national sensitivities very much like our own. The 
United States doesn’t have satellites and doesn’t want satel- 
lites. We want free, independent and courageous partners. 
We must deal with our European allies as equals and treat 
them with the respect which we ourselves demand. 

In the second place, we need to remember that the im- 
plementation of NATO is a joint enterprise and that we are 
fully as interested in its success as the Europeans are. 

Just as there are people in this country who ask why we 
should send soldiers and guns to help Europe, there are 
people in Europe who ask why they should die to defend the 
United States. 

Both groups are badly off the beam. The whole program 
is based on the solid principle that the only way any of us 
can protect ourselves is to protect one another. 

There have been occasions in which our government has 
given assistance to foreign peoples primarily for humanitarian 
reasons. I personally hope that the American people never 
lose the humanitarian instinct which prompted such gifts. 
However, let us not deceive ourselves by the belief that the 
Mutual Assistance Program represents a gift from the 
United States to the Europeans. It is an investment in our 
own security—an investment by which we can achieve a 
greater addition to our own strength than by spending the 
money in any other conceivable manner. ‘The Europeans 
know this as well as we do, and it would be presumptuous 
and foolish for us to take the attitude that our contribution 
to North Atlantic defense is a one-way proposition. 

Next, let’s remember that our own best interests are not 
served by demands that Europe exceed the limits of its real 
capabilities. There is not much point in “getting tough” with 
a turnip simply because it refuses to become a blood donor. 
When a nation has truly approached its economic limits, 
withholding American aid could only have the effect of 
reducing its effort still further and thereby weakening the 
total defense capacity of the free world. 

Moreover, if European nations should undertake an effort 
substantially beyond their true capabilities, the economic 
health which is the very foundation of effective strength 
would collapse. As a result of such collapse, the Communists 





might be able to achieve through political means a cheaper 
and quicker victory than they could ever achieve through 
armed force. 

I don’t want to imply that we should fail to use our in- 
fluence with the Europeans to encourage them to a maximum 
defense effort, nor am I saying that there should be no con- 
ditions attached to foreign aid. We have already made it 
clear to our allies and to the American Congress that the 
distribution of aid must be related to the magnitude and the 
requirements of each nation’s defense effort. My point is 
simply that we must use an intelligent, business-like ap- 
proach in dealing with the European governments, recog- 
nizing the effective limits to which successful negotiations 
may be carried. 

The United States has always been a nation of horse 
traders, and there is still a place for horse trading in inter- 
national relations. I am concerned only that we do not 
become enmeshed in a prolonged argument about who gets 
the bridle and the saddle while someone runs away with 
the horse. 

A final consideration which we Americans must ever 
keep in mind is the need for patience and endurance. It is 
not easy to live for a long period of time in a state of un- 
broken international tension. In such circumstances, we are 
constantly tempted by the illusion that we can afford to 
relax our efforts, on the one hand, and are frequently im- 
pelled, on the other, to take ill-considered precipitate action: 

A war of nerves, unpleasant as it is, is infinitely=better 
than a war of blood. As our understanding of the- world 
situation becomes clearer, | am confident that the endless 
series of bold advances and cautious retreats which consti- 
tute the trademark of Communist world strategy will neither 
lull us to sleep nor stimulate us to irrational frenzy. 

Meanwhile, there must be no let-up in America’s own 
effort. We have not yet achieved the level of mobilization 
required, and already there are signs that the brighter pros- 
pects in the Far East are being misinterpreted by some as 
an indication that we can cut back the national defense 
program. I don’t need to tell a group like this how absurd 
such a notion is. A victory which we use as a sleeping pill 
would be no victory at all. 

I do not know how long the present world crisis will last. 
It would be pleasant to be able to say that, at some pre- 
dictable date in the near future, we will be able to throw 
off our defense burdens. But I cannot honestly say this. 

The test of our patience and endurance may be a long 
test. While the European aid program can taper off when 
the present military build-up is completed, I believe the free 
peoples of the world will be required, for many years to 
come, to remain alert to the dangers of aggression and stead- 
fast in our efforts to maintain an impregnable political, eco- 
nomic and military defense. 

But I repeat my conviction that time is on our side, pro- 
vided we are willing to cooperate with time. The Mutual 
Security Program represents the most effective method by 
which we can make sure that time remains our firm ally, In 
combination with the increase in our national defensive 
power, this program is the best way that we can preserve 
peace, security and freedom—perhaps the only way. 

It is not a cheap program, and it is not an easy program 
to carry out, but it is far cheaper and easier than any con- 
ceivable alternative. i 

And we must remember that our lives and our freedom 
are at stake, and that these things have never been cheap. 
As Thomas Paine once said: “Heaven knows how to put 
a price on her treasures, and it would have been strange 
indeed if she hai undervalued so precious a commodity as 
freedom.” 
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Mice or Men? 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE SOVEREIGN, NOT GOVERNMENTS 
By MRS. MERWYN FENNER, 4fton, N 


few York 


Delivered before Hilton Institute on World Affairs, Hilton, New York, April 22, 1951 


I 


TWO WORLDS OR ONE? 


PPLES in baskets, boxes, and crates, thousands of 
bushels of apples go out of Hilton every year, bring- 
ing in checks which are dispersed in payrolls and 

purchases bln an the entire community. In Hilton 
stores and homes we see thousands of items other than 
apples: tea and coffee, oranges and nylons, innerspring 
mattresses and fluorescent lights. 

Isolated from the rest of the world, these stores would 
he stocked with apples, cellars full of apples, at the rate of 
115 bushels per resident, every man Jack of you would have 
to eat 115 apples a day—and little else. 

Hilton’s healthy economy has been built, not only on 
eating apples, but on producing for other markets; airmail 
and telephone orders send out fleets of trucks loaded with 
apples, and bring in goods and services those apple-dollars 
buy. 

This is the way of our fathers and grandfathers, the 
American Way. No system or law has yet been devised to 
beat the workings of that good old law of supply and de- 
mand. It works; it works just so long as the ma ority of 
people work, and assume the individual responsibility for 
their own welfare. The few inevitable poor, the indigent 
and unfit, can be carried without too much inconvenience 
by a healthy economy of increasing production and expand- 
ing markets. With new wrinkles in ventilated storage and 
overland trailer trucks, given solvent apple eaters, effective 
advertising should insure that Hilton’s future is rosy indeed. 
You should have never a care in the world. 

The World! Why bring that up? Hilton would be 
alright if it were not for the rest of the world. Hilton’s 
affairs, and world affairs; what is that to ME? I can hear 
you say. 

You men of Hilton between the ages of 18 and 26, you 
are finding that world affairs are your affairs. You mothers, 
and sweethearts of these men must feel that world 


Wives, 
affairs are your affairs. Your little babies asleep at home 
in their cribs will know that world affairs are their 
affairs. 

Hilton taxpayers, you are finding that world affairs are 
your affairs. Last year, in addition to your village, county, 


and state taxes, you paid federal taxes equivalent to tossing 
two dollars and seventy cents into every bushel of apples 
that left the gates of Collamer Farms. 

The President’s budget for 1951, of which we New 
Yorkers pay one fifth, will cost an average community the 
size of Hilton, $1,160,000. I feel safe to guess that there 
was considerable research, discussion, debate and oratory 
before the final vote on assuming the obligation of the new 
Mm hool. 

Four fifths of the national budget are earmarked, “mili- 
tary, veterans, foreign relations, international security,” 
nearly a thousand dollars per capita in New York State, and 
we must pay this thousand dollars, and still build our Ander- 
son shelters. 


This is the bill, payable now and for succeeding genera- 


tions; this is the price of war and the threat of war. The 
price of survival in a world of anarchy is very, very high. 
In every air-raid shelter, on every helmet and armband, on 
every piece of equipment, there should be emblazoned the 
words: THIS, FOR THE LACK OF WORLD LAW. 

A recent State Department statement on foreign policy 
begins with the words: “There is no longer any real dis- 
tinction between “domestic” and “foreign” affairs. 

The Chairman of National Steel Corporation, Ernest T. 
Weir, puts it this way: 

“Whether we shall have peace or war has now become 
an immediate problem ... and will directly control all 
other internal and external problems of every nation.” 


We consider the authority over domesti¢ affairs as “our 
business.”” The authority over foreign affairs, we delegate, 
under our Constitution, to the Executive Branch, subject, 
we hoped, to the checks of our duly elected representatives 
in Congress. The struggle to retain these checks and bal- 
ances has been spotlighted during the debates over troops 
for Europe, universal military service, and the MacArthur 
dismissal. ‘The “fake debate” may be on the wane, but the 
great debate has only just begun. It might be stated, 
ResoLvep: that the people should relinquish self-determina- 
tion for authoritarianism. 

Our system of checks and balances, upon which our three 
branch form of government is based, separates the authority 
for domestic and foreign affairs which progressively dety 
separation. Either dictatorial powers must be permitted the 
Executive so that domestic matters may be accorded the 
same authority as foreign affairs or foreign affairs must be 
recognized by the people as domestic concerns, “our busi- 
ness.” The Executive Branch, responsible for traditionally 
foreign affairs, fed by the instinct for self-preservation, 
fanned by the progressive threat to internal security posed 
by our shrinking world, gives evidence of the assumption 
of authority and concentration of powers that our fore- 
fathers feared and sought to prevent with a system of checks 
and balances. There is strong argument that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be given dictatorial powers that 
total mobilization for total war requires. It will require a 
mighty and concerted effort of individual and concerted 
action to restore the traditional liberty and freedom upon 
which our civilization is based. But if we are to continue 
in world anarchy, the most sweeping grants of power, the 
most rigid controls, the most complete regimentation will not 
suffice to insure the survival of our six percent of the world’s 
population standing, perhaps, alone. 

Two wars ago, Gibraltar was by-passed by airpower; one 
war ago, the blitzkreig outflanked the Maginot Line. This 
war, this war of ideas, encompasses the world. The thirty- 
eighth parallel runs clear around the world. From Korea, 
it crosses the Pacific to Berkeley, Wichita, Louisville, and 
bisects that peninsula known as Delmarva by separating 
Delaware and Virginia on the Eastern Shore. It crosses the 
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Atlantic, Portugal, the Gulf of Taranto, the Dardanelles, 
Armenia, the oil port of Baku on the Caspian, ancient 
Samarkand deserts and marshes to the ruins of the Great 
Wall of China, monument of the dear dead days of iso- 
lation. 

Believe it or not, admit it or not, like it or not, the world 
is one. 


Il 
UNITED NATIONS OR UNITED PEOPLE? 


The story of Jericho Road is retold by Henry VanDyke 
in “Half-Told Tales.” The worthy citizens of long ago 
were discussing the atrocities perpetrated along the Road to 
Jericho, and the good samaritan told of his work in binding 
up the wounds of the suffering. Into their company came 
a roughly dressed, fiery eyed, deep voiced:stranger who said, 
“The bandits along the Road must be restrained. It is more 
worthy to prevent suffering than to comfort the afflicted in 
their misery. I say unto you, PATROL THE JERICHO 
ROAD.” 

If John the Baptist were here today, he might well 
repeat that urgent message. We might well heed the 
admonition of Jesus to render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, the respect for law and order. The most 
primitive savage tribe has chieftain or headman and his 
warriors, representing the common acceptance of the con- 
cept of delegated authority and collective security. All but 
the anarchist accept the protection of the institutions of 
government while promoting the other political, economic, 
and social reforms that make for progress. 

We are about to observe the sixth anniversary of the 
Charter of the United Nations. It represents the deter- 
mination of the people of the world for law and order in 
their world community. What kind of organization is it 
to permit a minority of ill-willed individuals to flout the 
desire for peace of the vast majority of mankind? What 
kind of structure allows us to live in terror while the arms 
race makes have-nots of the haves? 

The preamble and purposes of the Charter join the noble 
documents of recorded history; the good will and best in- 
tentions of the majority of its members is unquestioned. 
Why, then, must we see our precious reforms built up with 
a teaspoon and torn down with a steam-shovel ? 

The United Nations is based ‘‘on the sovereign equality 
of its members” (nations). This makes the nation-state the 
basic unit, instead of the democratic concept of the indi- 
vidual as the basic unit of society. With six percent of the 
world’s population, we have one-sixtieth of the vote in the 
General Assembly. 

According to its Past President, General Romulo: 


“It is senseless that the Philippines with 18 million 
people should have a vote equal to that of the United 
States, with more than 150 million people, and equal to 
Luxembourg with less than one third of a million people; 
but it is most senseless of all that the so-called small 
nations with a total population of over 1,400,000,000 
should be given no real voice in this United Nations and 
should delegate authority to the Big Five whose total 
population amounts to less than 850,000,000.” 


In North America, the 22 little countries south of the 
Rio Grande have 22 votes; the two great powers north of 
it have two votes. 

This unrealistic procedure of one nation one vote, and 
the stultifying veto, predicates the resort to other means of 
pressure and coercion, transforms the U.N. into yet another 
arena of power politics, hamstrings the invaluable subsidiary 
agencies, and negates the inspired purposes of the Charter. 








The U.N. was meant to be more than just another gadget 
in the cold war, and the people are sick and tired of wars, 
hot or cold. 

Power politics might have been deplorable, but tolerable 
in the days of the bow and arrow; some of us have survived 
the power of the block buster and bazooka; in spite of 
mounting casualties on the battle front, the main body of 
civilian population has been left intact. But now we face 
annihilation; spokesmen for civil defense tell us we must 
“take it,” that it will be “every man for himself.” 

In the “Desperate People,” Lloyd Graham says of the 
Articles of Confederation and the League of Nations, words 
that might well apply to the United Nations. 


“Both plans were little more than gentlemen's agree- 
ments in a world in which there were too few gentlemen. 
There were among them renegades and gangsters, men 
who misinterpreted a sense of justice for weakness.” 


The presence of outlaws is no argument against the estab- 
lishment of world law, but rather lends urgency to the 
admitted need for enforceable law of universal jurisdiction. 

It is altogether proper to uphold the United Nations as 
“the keystone of our foreign policy.” An honorable nation 
should certainly keep its commitments at home and abroad. 
But the United Nations has not relieved the accelerating 
arms race that necessitates an elaborate system of civilian 
defense lest we lose, and threatens to bankrupt us should 
we win. It is all very well to make the United Nations a 
keystone of our foreign policy if we do not at the same time 
make it a millstone around our necks. The British have 
been fond of saying, “The sun never sets on the Union 
Jack.” If we keep on the way we are going, soon we will 
have to say but in shame and sorrow, “the setting sun never 
fails to cast its fading light upon the grave of an American 
boy sent out to police the world.” 

The events in Korea are but a token demonstration of 
the costs of attempting to perform the functions of govern- 
ment without the institutions and the powers of government. 


III 


ATLANTIC UNION OR WORLD UNION? 


The proposal has been advanced that the Atlantic Pact be 
further implemented by a federal union of the democracies. 
Atlantic Union assumed the democratic and Christian con- 
cept of the ultimate worth of the individual by advocating 
his direct representation in the union government, as con- 
trasted with the State membership in the U. N. Correctly 
calling history’s tune of the inadequacy of leagues and pacts, 
advocates of Atlantic Union propose the calling of a federal 
constitution. The sovereign people, under constitutionally 
reserved powers delegate certain definitely limited powers to 
the federal government, the rest being reserved to its com- 
ponent parts. 

Present secret diplomacy commits our resources and people 
to further reaching involvements than responsible represen- 
tatives in open convention would dare to advocate. It should 
be the prerogative of the sovereign people to authorize by 
ratification undertakings to feed and clothe and instruct and 
police the rest of the world. 

Proponents of Atlantic Union point out the advantages 
of expanding markets, increased efficiency and lowered costs 
of defense, and ably argue the co-existence of economic sys- 
tems. Honest believers in free enterprise should accept this 
challenge of democratic competition enabled by a unified 
political framework. 

But underneath is the assumption, “so strong no one 
would DARE attack,” the assumption of preponderance of 
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power, a military alliance, self-defeating and immoral. Mr. 
Streit wants us to do in company what Mr. Hoover wants 
to try alone. 

‘This union of the democratic seven is to have one foreign 
policy instead of several foreign policies. Will we the free, 
then adopt the policies of Britain, France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, in attempting to suppress the fight for freedom 
in the colonies ? 

\We hear a lot these days about “The Free World.’”” Who 
are the Free? Do they include those tawny millions who 
bleed and die to gain their freedom, as well as those who 
stubbornly resist their inexorable demands? Are spirits free 
in those whose awakening instincts drive them relentlessly 
against erstwhile guardians, lavishly reenforced with lend- 
lease? Are they free whose love of freedom is so dear that 
they are forced to accept marked cards stacked by crocodile 
sympathizers while we, whose example has inspired them, 
seem to have abandoned them in their fight for self-deter- 
mination ? 

‘To side with master racists against the underdog was, 
until quite recently, considered unChristian and unAmeri- 
can. 

Who are the Free? Are they free who cannot tolerate the 
expression of views that deviate from narrowly drafted and 
rigidly interpreted standards of uniform acceptability? Are 
confiscatory taxes, social experiments cloaked in defense 
budgeting, guilt by association, front page character assassi- 
nation, trial and sentence by citation, the bedlam on Ellis 
Island, civil liberties withering in the blast of civil defense; 
the hallmarks of freedom? In how few short years have we 
calloused ourselves to these developments. 

In the same short years, we see the emergence of the 
peoples of India, Pakistan, Israel, the Philippines, the United 
States of Indonesia. Who are the Free? 

live more years and who will then be free?) This may 
be our last chance to join the human race as equals. Will 
those effectively rejecting white supremacy be more attracted 


by ‘Streit’* supremacy ? 


IV 
WORLD EMPIRE OR WORLD COMMUNITY? 


‘Tonight we hesitate at one of the great crossroads of 
history: world empire or world community? A world safe 
at last for democracy, or a world safe for no one, least of 


all the tyrant. 


“We hold these truths to be self evident . . . that all 
men are created equal * 


ALL men? ALL! The dictator may not rest in peace 
with his enslaved millions so long as there remains a free 
people on the face of the earth. As long as somewhere the 
torch of freedom burns, it lights the fires in every human 
breast put there by the Hand of God when He created man 
but little lower than the angels. The fight for freedom will 
continue so long as there is life, so long as there is hope. 

The free man may not rest in peace with his liberties so 
long as slavery exists on the face of the earth. The globe 
has shrunk too close for each to rule his separate cave upon 
a separate hill. If democracy is to survive, it must have 
democracies next door, and they in turn surrounded by 
democracies in a neighborhood that encompasses the world. 
We cannot secede from the human race; as brothers we 
were born, as brothers we will live, or die. 

World tyranny or world democracy, whose is the choice? 
George Washington said, 


* Anti-Soviet power bloc advocated by Clarence Streit. 


“When a people shall have become incapable of govern- 
ing themselves and fit only for a master, it matters little 
from what quarter he comes.” 


These prophetic words were spoken at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787 in reply to argument 
against the adoption of our Constitution. On the day of 
the final reading and signing, Benjamin Franklin said of 
this form of government. 


“It can end in despotism, as other forms have done 
before it, only when the people shall have become so 
corrupted as to need despotic government, being incapable 
of any other.” 


Both these great men referred the problem of tyranny 
versus democracy to the people themselves. The natural 
inclination of politicians and governments is toward control 
and only the determined effort of enlightened citizens will 
retain the freedoms so dearly won. 

The default of individual responsibility for good govern- 
ment brings statism and totalitarianism in its twin and evil 
forms, fascism and neoBolshevism, now called communism. 
Society from the local to the world level is composed of 
individual and concerted action—or failure to act—on each 
and every problem that arises in our daily lives. 

More than seven hundred years ago, the indignant Barons 
of Runnymede forced upon King John the Magna Carta 
which set forth the concepts of the peoples’ rights, including 
no taxation without representation, and no punishment 
without trial in accordance with the law of the land. 

A generation later, Henry III faced the peoples’ repre- 
sentative in the person of Sir Simon Montforte over the 
issue of rule by the Great Charter and the law of the land. 

“I fear thunder and lightning not a little, Sir Simon,” 
said Henry to him one day during a bad storm, “but I fear 
you more than all the thunder and lightning in the world.” 

Promises were made over and over, only to be broken, 
until at last came that dramatic moment in the Great Hall 
of Westminster, when the people, represented by a torchlight 
procession of bishops and clergy, gave the strong and terrible 
warning, finally flinging down their candles with the words, 

“Nlay all those who take away our right, perish, as these 
lights perish!” 


At last Sir Simon succeeded in establishing a talking place, 
called Parliament, where not only the bishops, but knights 
trom every shire, and citizens from all the towns, had a 
voice in their affairs. 

Centuries later, our forefathers pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor to defend the Declaration 
that held “that all men are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights . . . life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”” The 
bill of particulars included “the right of representation in 
legislature, a right inestimable to them (the people) and 
formidable to tyrants only.” 

Following the Revolution, the land was racked by the 
question, “Are we thirteen nations, or are we one?” The 
answer was given, not by Washington’s Continental Army, 
dispersed to the several states, after repulsing the red-coated 
invader, not by the tones of the Liberty Bell struggling to 
be heard above the clamor of rearmament and the uproar 
of economic warfare, the answer in the words of the Ameri- 
can’s Creed, ‘a sovereign nation of many sovereign states,” 
was given by the Constitution of the United States, with 
its first ten amendments, called the Bill of Rights. 

Of these ten Rights, pertinent to the needs of the citizen 
today are the Reserved Rights. Our forefathers with canny 
foresight provided that new conditions could be met within 
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the framework of this Constitution; its flexibility accounts 
for its seniority among effective constitutions today. 


Art. IX The enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to disparage or deny 
others retained by the people. 

Art. X The powers not delegated to the United States 
(the federal government) nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


If we fail to recognize and act™upon the implications of 
these reserved powers, the rest of those rights will soon 
become a tragic mockery, our claims of freedom but a farce. 

In the dark days of the Civil War, the issues before the 
American people were the same as those today. Can we exist 
half-slave, half-free? Is the good of the union greater than 
the self-interest of any part? 

Today, as then, neighbor suspecting neighbor, friend 
hating friend, brother killing brother, repeats the spectacle 
that must have made the angels weep. 

What did Abraham Lincoln say before those graves of 
sons and lovers, before those crosses, row on row ? 


“That these dead shall not have died in vain . . . that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom 
. . . that government, of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Government. The immortal Lincoln called for govern- 
ment; not pacts; not treaties, not hands across the border, 
but government. 


“To secure these rights, GOVERNMENTS are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 


The consent of the governed. This is the criterion of 
justice, the difference between tyranny and democracy. Con- 
sent. Justice stems, not from the benevolence of the gov- 
ernor, but from the consent of the governed. Our consent, 
freely given, or withheld, is the mark and measure of our 
responsibility for good government. 

Consent is more than silence, participation more than sub- 
servience, loyalty more than acquiescence, if our citizenship 
is not to become a hollow mockery of the live and vibrant 
meanings of these familiar words. 

These are the rights, the privileges of citizenship. They 
have been won for us by the devotion of generations now 
gone to their reward. ‘They will be retained by us only by 
comparable self-sacrifice and vigilance. These rights may be 
exercised on the local level only by their establishment on 
the world level. 

Rights carry responsibility, privileges imply obligations. 

You civic-minded citizens of Hilton take your obligations 
almost for granted. You support, in the form of state 
troopers, police protection to safeguard your persons and 
property from the anti-social element that human nature 
includes. Less than one percent of our whole tax system 
covers our entire system of law and order from the local 
Justice of the Peace right up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Admitting room for reform, it is on the 
whole, money well spent. 

We also support welfare through county relief agencies, 
unemployment insurance social security, pensions, so that 
no one need become so hungry and cold that he poses a 
serious threat to society. 

We also maintain various charities, private benevolences, 
in accordance with our means and inclinations, so that our 
consciences will allow us to enjoy the protection that police 


and welfare afford. This is the way it is in Afton, and 
Hilton and almost any civilized community. 

The need for these obligations is now becoming apparent 
on a world scale. We need police protection, to wit, in 
Korea. ERP, the Marshall Plan, and Point Four are efforts 
in the direction of world welfare. Global charities are 
attempted through Church World Service, CARE boxes, 
and myriad personal contacts. We are trying to live up to 
our obligations in our world community, to exercise our 
world citizenship. 

Operating ad hoc, and at random, these efforts are proving 
costly in dollars, resources, and lives. Are we getting our 
money’s worth? When we offer police action, without law 
and courts, do the defendants and plaintifis know, for sure, 
which is which? How many bales of shoes, how many tons 
of grain will it take to buy the friendship that lying labels 
of imperialism have lost? Can we advance with a loaf of 
bread in one hand, and the atom bomb in the other, and 
still extend the hand of common citizenship? Will sharing 
things be quite enough? 

No matter how pure our motives, no matter what is in 
our hearts, the interpretation assisted by the propaganda of 
one great contender for empire, will be that we are empire 
bound ourselves. World Empire or World Community, we 
must accept one or the other; it is up to us. 


V 
SUBJECT OR CITIZEN? 

Nearly two thousand years ago, St. Paul, thrown into 
prison, said unto the Centurion that stood by, “Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that is a Roman and uncon- 
demned ?” and the Centurion went unto the Chief Captain 
and said, ““Take heed what thou doest, for this man is a 
Roman,” 

So Paul, invoked the laws which were the same for citi- 
zens in the farthest province as in Rome itself. Most of 
the population did not receive these benefits, for they were 
not citizens, but subjects. 

Our interdependence has made of this world a community 
in which we will be either citizens or subjects. To maintain 
our standards of living, we need the privileges of resources 
and market, the free exchange of goods and ideas, essential 
to political and economic democracy. Anarchy in our world 
community threatens our access to these privileges; it is our 
responsibility to acknowledge and exercise our citizenship. 

“World Citizen!” I can hear you say, “I am an American 
citizen, nothing more and nothing less.”” My fellow Ameri- 
cans, if our citizenship is not recognized as something more, 
it will definitely be something less. 

Consider the distinction between citizens and subjects. 
Our men are subject to service, our families subject to sepa- 
ration and bereavement, our property subject to confiscation, 
our pocketbooks subject to raids. We, the people, are sup- 
posed to be subjects all year long and on March 15 good 
solvent citizens, and on the first “Tuesday in November, 
good obedient citizens pulling the lever for a backroom 
picked slate. ‘he old don’t-change-horses-in-midstream gim- 
mik worked so well in Washington that they used it at 
Saratoga Springs, too. 

Well, my friends, we two day citizens will find that 
because of the default of our world citizenship, we have lost 
our national, state, and local citizenship too, and become 
subject people of our own empire, in chains forged by our 
own indifference and inertia. 

In the middle ages, there was insufficient police force to 
administer the law, and the private citizens had to maintain 
law and order. When robbery occurred someone raised the 
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hue and cry, the bailiff formed a posse comitatus, and all 
able-bodied citizens joined in the chase or were held guilty 
of aiding the criminal. This is crude law, but as in pioneer 
days, when vigilantes wiped out cattle rustlers, it is neces- 


sary when there is no other to take its place. The principle 


upon which it is founded is still dominant in the western’ 


world, that each citizen must maintain eternal vigilance to 
enforce law, sharing responsibilities as well as benefits. 

\lost of you here tonight belong to one or more of the 
many: fine organizations that make Hilton a typical American 
town. Now as never before, these organizations need your 
alert, informed, devoted support. Totalitarianism does not 
like to see this active interest in politics, fighting and exposing 
abuses, contributing to the betterment of the membership and 
healthy community life. Honorable institutions are infil- 
trated and subverted in the hope and expectation that we 
vill give them up without a struggle, and that freedoms of 
association and assembly will go down as they have in so 
many other places. 

We also have temporary associations for specific tasks 
called pressure groups, or citizens’ committees. Much has 
been accomplished through the democratic process of popular 


’ initiative. ‘he statist hopes to seize the emergency to extend 


control over us. Statism finds its champions in strange places, 
its spokesmen stand in many guises. They tell us that our 
traditions, our leaders are “old-fashioned.” They cry for 
unity, the unity of captivity. They call for silence of criti- 
cism, that we, like sheep for the slaughter, may stand dumb. 

‘They pass phony petitions so that we will be, they hope, 
frightened out of the use of our names in that basic process 
of democracy, the right to initiate reform by petition. Shall 
we give up the use of our names, and become convict num- 
bers on a continental Alcatraz? 

While this appears to be a social problem, the solution is 
made-up of individual actions. During the recent disorders 
in Barcelona, a student pursued by the police, lost a shoe 
just as he escaped into his building. The police retained the 
shoe and waited outside. At noon, out came two hundred 
students, not one of them was wearing two shoes, 199 
students made the individual decision how many shoes he 
would wear. 

You are the guardian of your mind. Keeping your mind 
free and open is one of the toughest assignments of our 
time. A decade ago, Raymond Clapper offered this prophetic 
warning: 

“I am less concerned about the freedom of the press 
than I am about the freedom of the reader. You won't 
keep a free press unless the reader is also tolerant, open- 
minded, and interested in hearing both sides. When the 
public no longer wants to hear what the other fellow has 


to say, you have a state of mind which points not only 
toward the end of a free press, but of all free institutions. 
Democratic discussion cannot be carried out by tossing 
eges. EGG THROWERS MAKE DICTATORS.” 
Only a few weeks ago, Ernest T. Weir stated in similar 
vein, 

“Disagreement is not disunity. Disagreement, expressed 

in full and orderly debate is the process by which all sides 


of a problem and all possible solutions are revealed to a 
free people.” 


So let us inform ourselves, and make up our minds on the 
basis of the widest possible examination of facts and respon- 
sible opinion. And let’s not be afraid to change our minds. 
In the evolutionary process, those forms that could accom- 
modate themselves or change their environment to meet the 
situation, survived. The dinasaurs are gone. 

In the early days of the Republic, rent with internal strife 
and threatened with dangers from without, Thomas Jeffer- 
son said, 


“When the affairs of men go wrong, we can count on 
the common sense of the people to set them right.” 
Today the affairs of men are very wrong. Let us use our 

common sense. 

In the oft-quoted words of the Father of his country, 
“The event is in the Hand of God.” 

Let us be worthy of the Hand of God. 

For years, my husband and I have filled a heavy schedule 
of writing and speaking on the many implications of this 
broad subject. When asked how he could stand to travel 
about night after night and keep on with his heavy job of 
manual labor, he replied, 

“I am not Pontius Pilate to wash my hands of the 
crucifixion of our next generation of youth. Our veterans, 
and their buddies that failed to return, have won for us 
a little stay of time to establish the political prerequisites 
of the brotherhood of man and the kingdom of God. I 
want to be able to answer that question on Judgment Day: 
WHAT DID YOU DO WHEN AMERICA HELD 
THE FATE OF THE WORLD IN THE PALM 
OF HER HAND?” 

My own reply will be in the words of Bonaro Overstreet : 
You say the little efforts I may make will do no good. 
They never will prevail to tip the hovering scale 
Where justice hangs in balance. 

I do not think I ever thought they could. 

But I am prejudiced beyond debate in favor of my 

right to choose 

Which side will feel the stubborn ounces \of my weight. 


Ideological Conflicts and the Future 


GOD OR TYRANTS 
By DR. HOWARD E. KERSHNER, President of the Christian Freedom Foundation, Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 8, 1951 


INCE mankind learned to think, there have been con- 
Hlicting ideologies. The most inclusive of these and 
comprehending most of the others is the age old con- 

flict between God and Satan. Sub-divisions in the anthology 
of ideological conflicts might be discussed under the headings 
of Good and Evil; varying degrees of freedom versus varying 
degrees of slavery; individualism versus collectivism; free 


enterprise versus welfare-statism, government-managed econ- 
omy, socialism, fascism, communism. A statement which re- 
veals some aspects of this same truth would be the supremacy 
of God versus the supremacy of the state. Another would be 
the moral law typified by the Ten Commandments versus 
the animalistic doctrine that might makes right. 

Further sub-divisions of this anthology might be treated 
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under the headings, Trusted Money versus Keynesian 
Money, or one might say money of intrinsic value versus 
fiat money. Christian Charity versus the Welfare State re- 
veals another facet of conflict. Self-reliance versus the false 
hope of collective security is still another. Government of 
the people, by the people and for the people is in sharp con- 
flict with the idea of the totalitarian state. Government- 
managed economy is a natural partner of the latter but in- 
imical to the former. 

An examination of these considerations reveals that most 
of them center around the concept of freedom. Since we 
have not time to consider all of them, let us confine our 
thinking to this central theme. It is not an issue between 
East and West, between Russia and the United States; it is 
a conflict between the ideas of freedom and statism. The 
cleavage cuts athwart all nations. Even in our own country, 
we have strong champions of expanding the power of the 
state. I dare say right here in Virginia, the cradle of liberty, 
where Patrick Henry’s immortal words always come to mind 
and where Jefferson developed his philosophy of the tyranny 
of the state and insisted upon the greatest possible measure 
of freedom—I dare say right here one can find advocates of 
statism. From an examination of the programs of this In- 
stitute, I find that champions of extending the power of the 
state far beyond the concept of the early Virginia patriots 
and very far beyond the limits of safety, have appeared on 
this platform. 

Tonight my appeal is for freedom. The greatest measure 
of well-being for all has been achieved by men living under 
the freest systems of government and the most misery, pov- 
erty and suffering have existed in countries with the least 
freedom and the most government control. I take my stand 
for limited, restricted government. I hold with Jefferson 
that the least government is the best government. With all 
its faults, the free system is the best and I say with Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death”. 

I have lived where men spoke to one another in whispers 
and only to their best friends; where they disconnected their 
telephones; where they would not speak before their chil- 
dren; where children were taught in the schools to spy upon 
their parents. Life is not worth living if one cannot rear his 
own children as he thinks best. The great conflict in the 
world today is between the concept of liberty and the au- 
thoritarian state. Let us examine this closely. 

Long ago, a high level conference was held on the top 
of Mt. Sinai. God was present and on that day freedom 
was born. Its birth certificate is the first and great Com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Nothing—love of wealth, power, pride or anything else— 
shall be allowed to supplant or interfere with man’s supreme 
allegiance to his maker. The moment this startling concept 
claims the loyalty of the heart, it destroys the basis of human 
exploitation. 

Up to this time and long after, men enslaved their fel- 
lows and ruled over them. The strong and the able ex- 
ploited other men for their own pleasure. The less able 
served their masters without question. Then came this great 
concept of the supremacy of God over all men. Gradually, 
it began to seep into the minds and hearts of men that they 
owed supreme loyalty to God. God and not other men, was 
the keeper of the conscience of man. 

As this thought grew in the minds of men, the tyrants sat 
uneasily on their thrones. If God was the keeper of one’s 
conscience a man could not harm his fellows even at the 
behest of his ruler. In time, men came to rebel against in- 
juring their neighbors and refused to treat them cruelly, to 
punish and enslave them. God replaced the tyrant as the 


arbiter between men. As this insight gained sway in the 
hearts of men, it weakened the hold of the tyrant and there 
emerged the vision of man as a free being, entitled to tunc- 
tion under his conscience as God's creature whom no other 
man had a right to command, oppress, persecute, exploit or 
enslave. To the extent that the first Commandment is ob- 
served, men are free. When it is nullified, they are enslaved. 

Statism is the negation of this Commandment. It places 
the state over man and makes it and not God the keeper of 
his conscience. The blasphemous totalitarian state exalts 
itself to usurp the place of God. That is what the devil 
sought to do and for that reason he was cast out of heaven. 
Now he has donned the seductive attire of socialism, gov- 
ernment planned economy, the welfare state, collectivism or 
some other euphonious name and emerges in this new guise 
to dethrone God and enslave man. 

Collectivism of any sort and under any name subordinates 
the individual man to the will cf the group. The individual 
loses his individuality. He can no longer follow his own con- 
science. He must do as the group directs. To rebel against 
the decision of the group is to make himself an outcast. ‘lo 
do that even under a benevolent form of statism is to cut 
himself off from a livelihood. Under any well developed sys- 
tem of statism, such as Mussolini’s Italy, Hitler’s Germany, 
Stalin’s Russia or any one of the numerous satellites of the 
latter, it is to suffer cruel punishment and in most cases 
death itself. 

Even under mild socialism or a welfare state system, the 
individual must be obedient to the group. There is no escape. 
Unless the group enforces control, the collective plan will 
not work. In voluntary cooperatives, if people do not wish 
to cooperate, the scheme fails. In state directed systems, the 
state assumes the right to coerce the individual and compel 
his obedience under penalty of severe punishment. 

In the authoritarian state, which inevitably follows the 
introduction of welfare state measures requiring more and 
more socialism until the whole body politic has been collec- 
tivized, the state assumes the right to direct the individual 
and enforces this decision to the most extreme limit. Col- 
lectivism, therefore, whether mild and voluntary or coercive, 
violates the first and great Commandment and destroys the 
liberty of man. 

The materialistic Marxist philosophy of collectivism 
which denies God would destroy the individual personality 
or the spiritual nature of man and make of him an autom- 
aton. 

The first and great Commandment marked the emergence 
of the idea that no man was to be exploited by his fellows. 
It was a declaration of independence establishing the free- 
dom of the individual and limiting the right of the group 
to control him. It marked the beginning of a long war to 
make good this freedom. The fight between statism and 
individualism is a part of the age old struggle between God 
and the devil for possession of the souls of men. Under an 
individualistic system, man’s loyalty is to God. Under 
statism, if he wishes to live, his loyalty is to his bosses, other 
men who assume the right to control, rule and enslave him. 

Other resolutions adopted at the high level conference on 
Mt. Sinai, complete the charter of our freedom. We call 
them the Decalogue, or the ‘Ten Commandments. They con- 
tain the highest insight developed by man prior to the com- 
ing of Jesus and set forth the principles upon which a free 
society of self-governing men is possible. For instance, “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” If men are not truthful, one 
cannot determine the facts of any situation. This makes in- 
telligent action impossible. What is the use of placing one’s 
hand on the Bible and taking an oath or an affirmation to 
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tell the truth if one does not believe the Bible or the God 
back of the Bible? Why do we have so much perjury? Be- 
cause men no longer reverence the Commandment. If a 
candidate will not do as he promises, how can we choose 
men for public office whe will carry out the will of the 
people? Without truthfulness, a free association of self-gov- 
erning men is impossible. 

Please note that the Commandments do not read, thou 
shalt not covet except that portion of thy neighbor’s wealth 
which exceeds thine own and thou shalt not steal unless a 
majority vote tavors it. 

kreedom is based on the spiritual qualities which the saints 
and prophets of all ages have thundered at us—honesty, 
truthfulness, generosity, good-will, self-reliance, thrift and 
all the virtues taught by great religion. The Ten Com- 
mandments set forth the only basis upon which a free society 
can exist. It is the absence of these qualities that makes 
rapprochement with Soviet Russia impossible. Marxist phil- 
osophy denies religion, advocates dishonesty and boasts of its 
untruthfulness and cunning, using all of those means as in- 
struments of policy to gain its ends. Negotiation and under- 
standing is impossible if one or both parties are dishonest 
and untruthful. As the Scripture asks, “What communion 


- hath light with darkness?” II Cor. 6:14. 


Although the concept of freedom came into the world, 
thousands of years ago, when the insight leading to the Ten 
Commandments was first perceived, it gained little headway 
until the coming of Jesus. To be sure there were 10,000 
free Greeks but the rest were slaves. ‘here were a few free 
Romans at the top of the scale but the masses were in bond- 
age. Not until Jesus’ doctrine of the unique importance of 
the individual claimed the allegiance of men’s minds did free- 


“dom appear as a possibility for all men. 


ach person possesses the infinitely precious quality of 
being able to express something of God in a different way 
from every other human being. The concept of liberty finally 
prevailed in the minds of western men because of the great 
emphasis Jesus gave to this fact. After this thought takes 
possession of one’s mind, he would -not think of enslaving, 
persecuting or being unjust. to a creature who, in a unique 
way reflected something of the personality of God. 
Straight out of the teachings of Jesus, therefore. stems 
1¢ vision and the possibility of free men in free association 
for self-government; of free institutions of all kinds, in- 
cluding the freedom to worship God, according to one’s own 
conscience, 


‘The very existence of freedom depends upon this religious 
basis. Unless restrained by the promptings of God, as men 
perceive them in their moments of highest insight, the strong 
will enslave the weak... Men will persecute and exploit their 
fellows for their own benefit and aggrandizement unless re- 
strained by the internal compunctions which come to them 
only through religion at its best. 

Materialistic Marxist philosophy denies religious insight, 
denies God and destroys the only foundation upon which 
treedom can be builded. 

Other religions have something of this insight, but the 
Christian religion which Jesus Himself founded, has it to a 
pre-eminent degree and is the best hope of mankind. If 
Christianity prevails, freedom will endure. If Christianity 
tails, freedom will disappear. 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, There is Liberty”. II 
Cor. 3:17. What is the spirit of the Lord and how does it 
produce liberty? The spirit of the Lord is the sun total 
of the attributes which we attribute to God. God is good- 
ness, truth, righteousness and love. He is fair, honest, just, 


truthful, kind and patient. In short, He is the best we know 
in all relationships of life. 

‘These qualities, achieved even partially and to a very im- 
perfect degree produce liberty. When people seek to follow 
these ideals, they will not wish to do wrong, to injure their 
fellows, to take advantage of weakness, or to advance their 
own interests at the expense of others. Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is good-will toward others and there will 
be no attempt to injure, exploit or enslave them. Hence 
liberty exists. 

Liberty is limited by selfish men, who seek to control the 
lives of others and use them to further their own objectives. 
Unless motivated by this spirit of wickedness, men do not in- 
jure their fellows, nor interfere with their well-being and 
highest development. 

Where the spirit of the Lord is not, there is injustice and 
slavery. 

Freedom therefore becomes possible when men take their 
directions from God. When the state supplants God, as the 
keeper of the conscience of men, freedom cannot exist. 

A state with very limited power, based on high ethical con- 
cepts, is compatible with freedom, but be it remembered that 
“power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely.”” “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.’’ Gal. 5:1 

But the perception of the spiritual basis for freedom is not 
sufficient to maintain a free order of self-governing men. In 
addition, we must have a vast amount of technical knowl- 
edge and a great deal of skill in the organization and conduct 
of our affairs. After our hearts are right, which comes only 
from great religion, we must study diligently to acquire 
enough knowledge to know how to organize and conduct 
a free, enduring system that will produce material well-being 
for mankind. 

We must seek first the Kingdom of Heaven but if the 
other things are to be added unto us in abundant measure, 
we must find a way to promote widespread education in the 
fundamentals of economics. We must understand the im- 
portance of a sound fiscal system. We must know the essen- 
tials of how wealth is produced and distributed. If we do 
not have this understanding, we shall follow the demagogues 
who promise “the earth” without regard to the impossibility 
of fulfilling their promises. 

Unless we know from theory and history, why and how 
unsound fiscal practices and attempts at government con- 
trol decrease production and bring hard times, we shall not 
know how to protect ourselves against the rosy promises of 
those who seek votes. 

Unless we know the difference between a sound fiscal sys- 
tem and the fanciful snares of “social credit’, Keynesian 
philosophy, over expanding debt and rubber dollars, we shall 
not know how to protect ourselves from the destruction 
which inevitably follows such schemes. 

The concept of Christian charity is in conflict today with 
the concept of the welfare state. Charity is a voluntary shar- 
ing of the goods one has accumulated under the blessings 
God has showered upon him and as a result of his own 
efforts. It is motivated by good-will and love. It can be prac- 
ticed in substantial degree only in a free economy where 
there is abundant production of wealth. 

The welfare state denies the right of this generous im- 
pulse of the human heart to function and takes from this 
area of loving kindness the material means with which it 
can function. The state itself undertakes to supply the needs 
of the unfortunate. 
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State aid means forcibly taking wealth from some and dis- 
tributing it to others. This soon dries up the motive for 
Christian charity and exhausts the resources that make such 
charity possible. If one is robbed of the reward of his own 
hard work by a burgeoning bureaucracy with its wasteful- 
ness and loss of incentive, his effort and initiative decline and 
production decreases. 

To capture and destroy the stronghold of a loving heart 
motivated by Christian impulses and to substitute therefor, 
“state charity”, motivated by covetousness and the desire to 
obtain votes is to fulfill the scripture, “. .. My House Shall 
be Called the House of Prayer; But Ye Have Made it a 
Den of Thieves.” 

Consider a city with 300 to 400 thousand relief cases and 
an army of relief workers in charge of distributing some 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. The very jobs of 
these people depend upon keeping up the numbers of their 
case loads. At a time when every person willing to work 
can find a job, the salaries of social workers and their super- 
visors depend upon keeping as many of these people as pos- 
sible upon relief. The same principle pertains to the entire 
structure of government wherever swollen bureaucracies have 
been built up to distribute to some, in subsidies and grants 
immense sums of money which have been forcibly taken from 
others. 

When the combined numbers of people obtaining their liv- 
ing by this predatory process, and participating in the dis- 
tribution of the take, is sufficient to gain control, freedom 
will be no more. Our republican form of government which 
has nourished a fine, generous, Christian culture will have 
been supplanted by “‘a den of thieves.” 


Another area of sharp conflict is between dependence upon 
self-reliance, thrift and hard work on the one hand and the 
false hope of collective security on the other. 

Let us see what thrift has done for us. Five million thrifty 
citizens saved an average of $10,000 each, making a pool of 
about $50 billion. This great sum finances the 100 largest 
manufacturing corporations in the United States. These con- 
cerns employ about 4 million workers at an average wage 
of $3,500 each or a total of nearly $14 billion a year. The 
5 million savers who created the 4 million jobs received in 
dividends about one-sixth the amount paid to the workers. 

It is hard to save. We all want to spend all we earn and 
it is difficult to keep some of it back for the purchase of 
tools and better equipment in order to increase future pro- 
duction. Nevertheless $12,000 had to be saved in order to 
create each one of those 4 million good jobs. 


Some day you may see advertisements in the paper reading 
as follows: 


“Workers wanted; salary $3,500. If applicant brings 
$12,000 worth of tools, he will receive an. extra $600 or 
a total of $4,100 per year.” 


Surely no one would object to paying the worker who 
brought to his job $12,000 worth of equipment or capital, 
an extra $600. That would be little enough reward for all 
the patience, industry and self-denial necessary to save 
$12,000. If less reward were offered, would anyone save? 

As a boy, I worked a long hard 10 hour day for one 
dollar and when I supplied capital in the form of a team of 
horses, I received $2.00 a day; $1.00 for my labor and $1.00 
for my capital. But during the last 50 years, the reward 
for capital has declined, until today it is about one eighth 
the amount paid to labor. If it goes much lower, there will 
be little saving, less funds to replace worn out equipment and 
the scale of living will decline. It will continue declining 
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until saving is resumed. Men have risen above savagery by 
saving; by using a part of their production to create more 
and better tools in order to increase future production. ‘To 
conquer poverty we must have more and better industrial 
equipment. That means more saving. To induce more sav- 
ing we must adequately reward the saver. 

Contrast this with what happens when men attempt to 
find security in collective action. Collectivism reduces men 
toward the level of the common denominator. When the 
gifted, efficient man, who is accustomed to working 12 to 
15 hours a day, is deprived of the extra wealth he thus 
creates and reduced to the common level, he will stop work- 
ing from sun to sun. As a result he himself and society, 
too, will be the poorer. But we cannot blame him. Who 
among us would put forth extraordinary effort if he knew 
he would receive only average pay. On the other hand, the 
slacker, learning that he is to get a proportionate share of 
the wealth created regardless of his own efforts has little 
incentive to work hard and soon adopts the attitude of 
“What's the use of working, I'll get mine anyway.” So the 
production of the gifted as well as the slacker declines and 
there is less for all. This socialist slogan, which first appeared 
in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, like all communist 
doctrine is a mere figment of the imagination, having no rela- 
tionship to fact or practical application in the experience of 
mankind. 

Those who seek collective security destroy thrift and 
hard work by their utter disregard of property rights. “They 
sometimes try to annihilate their opponents by another cliché, 
“Aren't human rights more important than property rights ?”’ 
Let us see if this distinction can be made. 


Suppose a man and his wife deny themselves many pleas- 
ures, work faithfully and well for 50 years in order to accu- 
mulate a competence for a happy retirement. “They have 
raised and educated a fine family of children, faithfully sup- 
ported the work of the church and have fully discharged their 
duty to the community. Their little home is paid for. They 
have a comfortable income and with all duties to family and 
society worthily met, they look forward to a happy, care- 
free retirement as the crowning experience of a lifetime of 
faithful effort. 


But as a result of the efforts of the human righters and 
welfare state spenders their life insurance annuities, bond 
and mortgage interest are paid to them in 20¢ dollars and 
their hopes and dreams are blasted. ‘They apply for the 
old-age pension but that too is paid to them in dollars with 
little purchasing power. They have no choice but to swallow 
their pride and go to live with relatives or over the hill 
to the poorhouse. 

Is there no human right involvement there? Is not the 
protection of one’s savings and the maintenance of a sound 
fiscal system one of the most important of all human rights ? 
Russians have no property rights and hence they have no 
human rights. You cannot separate the two. Property rights 
are human rights. Destroy property rights and you destroy 
human rights. 

There is sharp conflict in the world today between the 
concept of trusted money; that is money with intrinsic value 
which will not lose its purchasing power, on the one hand 
and a government-managed currency or what might be 
termed the Keynesian fiscal theory on the other. The latter 
depends upon the fiat of the state to establish its value. It 
has no intrinsic value and is worthless apart from the effort 
of the state to give it value. 


Let me lay down the thesis here and discuss it for a few 
minutes that every civilization in the history of the world 
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has been founded upon trusted money, or money of intrinsic 
value and no civilization has long survived the disappearance 
of trusted money. Let us look at the record. 

Ancient Egypt was prosperous and made great advance 
in art and culture. But the Pharaohs became extravagant. 
‘They spent more than they received. Debts accumulated. 
Prices rose. In an effort to meet the need for more money 
the currency was debased, that is its intrinsic value was 
lowered while its nominal value remained the same. That is 
what our Government did in 1934 when it decreed that an 
ounce of gold was worth $35 instead of $20.67. As 
Gresham's law explains, bad money or money of less intrin- 
sic value always drives out good money or money of more 
intrinsic value. Just so the good money was driven out of 
Egypt and Egyptian civilization declined never to recover. 

Gold from Egypt took refuge in Crete and for centuriec 
become the basis of a thriving civilization. But here again 
ambitious rulers began to spend more then they received. By 
accumulating debt, they brought about rising prices and 
destroyed the confidence of the people in the fiscal system. 
(jood money was replaced by debased money and Cretan 
civilization declined never to reappear. 

This time the gold found a haven in Greece and became 
the basis of a truly wonderful civilization. Science, art and 
literature throve as long as the people were frugal and public 
finance remained sound. But ambitious rulers started to 
spend more than they took in. ‘he ancient counterparts of 
Keynes persuaded the government to embark upon deficit 
financing. Debts accumulated. Prices rose. People lost con- 
fidence in their government and in its fiscal system. They 
lost their thrift, stopped saving, and production declined. 
Once more, gold fled and Grecian civilization declined never 
to regain its grandeur. 

Rome was the next home of thrift, economy, hard work 
and sound currency. Upon this solid foundation was con- 
structed the great empire that ruled the known world. Again 
culture flourished. But the Roman Emperors became luxury- 
loving spendthrifts. Desiring to placate the people and in- 
crease their popularity, they distributed free bread and pro- 
vided free entertainment. It became a time of hand-outs, of 
vast numbers of people living from the public purse. This 
extravagance brought accumulating debt, rising prices and 
inflation. As is always true in such cases, the government 
resorted to debasement of the monetary unit. It was done by 
clipping the edges from coins to make more coins and plac- 
ing cheap alloys in the gold and silver used for coinage. Find- 
ing that the monetary unit no longer contained the intrin- 
sic value ascribed to it, people lost confidence in the currency. 
‘They saw that inflation would cancel out the results of their 
efforts and like all human beings, could see no reason to 
work when there was no hope of reward. But the Emperors 
said, “We will profit by history. We will not let prices rise; 
we will control the economy of our country.” Prices were 
rigidly fixed; labor forced to work wherever the authori- 
ties elected and at a wage prescribed by law. Iron collars 
were riveted around the necks of workers, defining their 
duties and fixing their wages. 

Prior to Soviet Russia, this was the most determined 
effort ever made to control the economic life of a people. It 
was a complete failure. Farmers refused to produce food, 
to sell for less than cost. ‘They restricted their efforts to rais- 
ing enough for themselves and their families. Under slave 
labor, production declined to the point where there was gen- 
eral starvation in the cities. Economic chaos drove the people 
to the country seeking subsistence homesteads in an effort to 
stay alive. When the barbarians came down from the North, 
they found the cities relatively undefended. 


Government-managed economy destroyed Rome just as it 
has destroyed every country, ancient and modern, that has 
tried it. Extravagance, debt, inflation, debasing of the cur- 
rency ending in the complete debasement known as fiat 
money, loss of confidence in the monetary unit, decline in 
effort, lower production and eclipse of its great days has 
been their common fate. During the great inflation in Ger- 
many in the ’20’s, women went to the factory gates to col- 
lect their husbands’ pay twice daily, in order to rush off and 
spend it while it still had some purchasing power. 

Trusted money is the basis of civilization. When people 
have confidence that the dollar will retain its purchasing 
power forty or fifty years hence, there is a powerful induce- 
ment to hard work, frugality, thrift and saving. A young 
couple will strive to make life better for their children, to 
lay up a competence for their declining years. Hope for a 
brighter future and the certainty of reward for faithful 
effort induces family solidarity, integrity, sobriety, hard work 
and upright living. 

On the other hand, when people have no confidence in 
the future purchasing power of the monetary unit, they lose 
hope. There is little they can do for their children; there 
is no way to provide comfort for their declining years. They 
learn to live by their wits, by speculation, by black market- 
ing. Drunkenness, gambling and divorce increases. Integrity, 
thrift, frugality and saving decline. The basis of morality 
disappears. 

Every civilization has been builded upon trusted money 
and no civilization has long survived its disappearance. 

We no longer have trusted money in our country. Infla- 
tion is destroying the incentive for the long pull patient 
effort. Already we see the effects of character disintegration 
resulting therefrom. Family solidarity is declining as drunk- 
enness, gambling and crime increase. Destroy hope in the 
future and people live for such thrills as they may obtain 
from day to day. Character cannot be built on that basis. 

Our most urgent need today is to re-establish sound money, 
that is, the gold standard; to greatly limit the activity of 
government; to live within our means; to stop accumulating 
debt; to begin reducing our present debt; and to return to 
the ancient virtues of worshiping God, hard work, thrift, 
frugality and upright living. Only by so doing can we pre- 
serve our freedom, maintain our standard of living and con- 
tinue as an example and encouragement to the rest of the 
world. 

Upon close examination it will become evident that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people can- 
not permanently exist if it attempts government-managed 
economy, alias the welfare state, alias socialism, or indeed 
any form of collectivism. Under the government-maraged 
system by whatever name it may be called, the government 
must fix prices and wage rates. Pressure groups then bring 
their influence to bear upon government to raise wages for 
such groups, alleging the necessity of correcting inequalities. 
When such inequalities are corrected by raises, other inequali- 
ties are produced and other groups use their political in- 
fluence to correct them. Most of us are income earners in 
one way and another and since we all desire and need larger 
income, we will inevitably use our influence upon govern- 
ment to secure higher wages. The administration that will 
not respond to this pressure is displaced by one that will. 
Since wages are the principal factor in prices, as wages ad- 
vance, prices advance. The escalator clause of gearing wages 
to prices therefore begins to operate. The more it operates, 
the more prices advance. Persistent pressure for rising wages 
continues and there are always demagogues who will prom- 
ise the impossible in return for votes. 
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But we, the people, are not only wage earners, we are also 
consumers and we do not like high prices. ‘Therefore, we 
demand lower prices. How does a government establish 
lower prices in the face of rising costs? It attempts it by 
price fixing which results in scarcity and soon breaks down, 
and by subsidy. We are already expending billions of dol- 
lars in subsidies. But no government can long continue to 
subsidize industry while encouraging higher wages. One 
administration after another falls while each new one stag- 
gers along for a brief period in an effort to do the impos- 
sible until bankruptcy and economic chaos inevitably arrive. 

On the other hand, if you want socialism, government- 
managed economy or collectivism of any sort, you may have 
it by giving up your freedom and establishing totalitarian 
methods of government. Russia has government-managed 
economy but no freedom. No one in Russia demands the 
same pay for 40 hours as formerly for 48. No one asks for 
more holidays, shorter hours, higher wages, bigger pensions 
or more privileges of any kind. No one grumbles about prices. 
There is no popular vote and no word of protest against the 
action of the government. Thzt is the only way to operate a 
collectivist system or a government-managed economy. You 
can have one or the other. You cannot have both. Either 
you choose to be free men and live under a free government, 
controlled by popular franchise and keep your government 
divorced from the economic life of the people or you choose 
government-operated economy and give up your freedom. 
Freedom and collectivism are inimical. They cannot exist 
side by side. Totalitarianism and socialized or government- 
controlled economy are natural partners. We must choose, 
and the time for exercising the right of choice is growing 
short. 

Look at current events and see how far we have gone in 
surrendering control of our lives to the state. In New York, 
a political leader proposes the appointment of a commission 
to solve all the problems of old people. Note the adjective 
“all” ... Not only financial and social problems but hous- 
ing, amusements and cultural activities, all to be solved by 
the state. Who is the state to decide that elderly people shall 
have no choice of what they do and how they do it and 
must now become wards of the state. No estimate was given 
as to the cost of such a program. No one thought of that. 
Apparently, it does not matter. We can go on forever, they 
say, piling up debt, so long as we owe it to ourselves. I 
suppose they will begin at age 70, reduce it to 65, 60, 55 
and eventually 50, where it is now for railway engineers in 
France. 

Not content with socializing age, it is proposed also to 
socialize children. According to press reports, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington has asked for a 500 per cent 
increase in its appropriation, with the right to pension every 
child in this country who, in the opinion of the Bureau, 
does not have a satisfactory life. Now that will be the day 
—when bureaucrats from Washington come into our homes 
and tell our wives how to raise our children and if, in their 
opinion, we are not doing it correctly, take the responsi- 
bility upon themselves. When some children are supported 
by Washington, other parents will demand help for their 
children. The tendency will be for government to become 
more and more responsible for the care and education of all 
children. What an opportunity that will be for indoctrina- 
tion! Let parents remember, that where governments con- 
trol children, they teach them to spy upon the parents and 
to report anything their fathers and mothers say against the 
government. 

One of the measures being advocated by highly placed 
officials, and now under study in Washington, is to pay the 


college expenses of 400,000 high school graduates. 400,000 
additional political plums! 400,000 potential leaders reduced 
to subservience before the hand that feeds them! 400,000 
potential leaders from whom independence and self-reliance 
is to be taken! 400,000 bright young propagandists forthe 
party in power! If these boys and girls are sent to college, 
soon other parents will say, ““How about our boy or girl?” 
Soon parents will stop saving to educate their children and 
turn this responsibility over to a Santa Claus government. 
When I was a lad working my way through college and 
nearly starving to death in the process, I would have received 
with open arms an offer like that and no doubt would still 
be singing the praises of the paternalistic government grant- 
ing it. When you do things for people you do things to them. 
Subsidies and handouts from governments are the certain 
way to destroy the independence, initiative and character of 
our people. Federal subsidy to education almost certainly 
means a creeping control of curriculum and indoctrination 
of children in favor of the ruling powers in Washington, 

In Europe, I have seen a line of high-powered, heavily 
armored cars drive past the entrance to the palace of the 
dictator and a number of men get into each car. As the 
cavalcade went rushing through the city, it was impossible 
to tell in which car the head of the state was riding. ‘This 
was for his safety. He was and is anything but popular and 
had to be protected from his own people. Nothing like this 
has been necessary in our free republic for we have been 
kindly disposed toward the man elected to administer the 
government. We have not always agreed with our President 
but in general we have respected him and he has gone about 
freely among us. Perhaps times are changing. Some time 
ago, it was reported that the White House had ordered 10 
high-powered heavily armored cars at a cost of $300,000. 

If anyone is in doubt about what government-managed 
economy has done to us, let him compare the depression of 
1920-'21 with the depression of 1929 to 1940. 

What made the depression of the early ’20’s short while 
the great depression lasted a full decade and but for World 
War II probably would still be with us. 

The depression in the early ’20’s was very severe. Liqui- 
dation was sharp. But it was met with a sound gold based 
currency, a balanced budget, strict economy, substantial re- 
duction of the national debt even during the worst period and 
a flexible wage and price system, permitting adjustments to 
be made until balance was restored. There was no govern- 
ment interference in economic affairs and within a year 
from the time the depression struck we were back on the 
road to prosperity. 


The great depression was met with the opposite tactics. 
Government management of the economy was tried. We 
deserted the gold standard. We no longer balanced the 
budget. We embarked upon the greatest spending spree in 
the peacetime history of our country. Instead of reducing 
the national debt, we added enormously to it every year. In 
place of a flexible wage and price system, we substituted the 
rigid system of preventing adjustments, of maintaining 
prices and wages. Hence reciprocal relationships were not 
restored between different groups of producers and the de- 
pression continued on and on. 


During the depression of the early ’20’s unemployment 
rose to 11.2 per cent in 1921. Responding to the flexible 
wage and price system, it promptly went down to 6.9 per 
cent the following year and 1.7 per cent in 1923. 

In 1931; unemployment reached 16.3 per cent. Being met 
with the inflexible wage and price system, it did not go 
down. On the other hand, it rose to 25.1 per cent in 1933 
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and did not get much below 15 per cent until the opening of 
the second World War. Unemployment at the best periods 
of the government-managed great depression was far higher 
than during the worst period of the depression of the early 
‘20's. Apart from war and post war booms, the problem of 
unemployment has not been solved since the inflexible wage 
scale and the system of government-managed economy was 
adopted. Moreover, government-maintained low interest 
rates during the 1920's caused the speculation and over ex- 
pansion that resulted in the great depression. 

Hiow tar have we gone down the road toward government- 
managed economy, inflation and the destruction of our fiscal 
system? I would say about four-fifths of the way. Within 
my memory, the dollar has lost 80 per cent of its purchas- 
ing power. It takes about $6.00 to buy as much today as I 
bought with one of those first dollars 1 earned back in the 
late 1890's. In 1897, on my sixth birthday, I bought a good 
pocket-knife for 15 cents. I had earned the money splitting 
rails. Half of this 80 per cent loss in the purchasing power 
of the dollar has taken place during the last twelve years. 
Our speed toward destruction is accelerating. As we gain 
momentum, it becomes more and more difficult to stop. 

It is much later than we think. I am reminded of the 
small boy who came downstairs one Sunday morning before 
other members of the family had risen. The clock was 
striking eight but had gotten out of fix and kept on striking 
nine,.ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen. As the 
hoy watched in fascination, his eyes grew wider and wider. 
Finally he went racing upstairs calling, “Everybody get up. 
It's later than it’s ever been.” 

‘Those who live closest to and know the most about totali- 
tarian states, avoid them at all costs. At the close of the 
Russo-Finnish War, Russia annexed 10 per cent of Finland. 
Living on these lands were half a million Finns, about one- 
seventh of the population of the country. They were told 
that they would be undisturbed in the ownership and enjoy- 
ment of their farms, houses, livestock and equipment if they 
would become Russian citizens. If not they must leave with 
such baggage as they could carry in their hands and live as 
refugees in other parts of Finland. ‘That was a hard choice. 
Ihink of leaving an ancestral homestead with all the keep- 
sakes and heirlooms that accumulate during the centuries. 
‘These brave Finns knew Russia and they did not hesitate. 

I was told in Helsinki shortly after the exodus that 18 
Finnish families elected to become Russian citizens and all 
the others, half a million, walked out with nothing. I saw 
them, living four and five families crowded together in a 
flimsy, leaky barrack, dressed in rags through the bitter 
arctic winter and subsisting on starvation rations. Not one 
that I saw regretted the choice. “They would endure any 
degree of suffering and death itself rather than surrender 
their freedom. 

How much is freedom worth? ‘To these Finns it was 
worth all, and if we knew as they knew what totalitarianism 
means, it would be worth all to us. Our ancestors knew 
the value of freedom and many indentured themselves into 
five and seven years of slavery for mere passage money to 
America. Others sold all their possessions for the price of 
transportation to these shores. For generations we have lived 
as free men until we have forgotten the scourge of statism. 
We have not known the constant fear of the midnight knock 
of the secret police taking our closest and dearest to the cruel- 
est slavery known to man, or to torture and death. 

Why do we barter away our liberty and surrender free- 
dom’s birthright for a stinking mess of welfare state pottage 


brewed by power-hungry politicians on the march to statism ? 
Why do we let them wind the skein of controls and sociali- 
zation tighter and tighter until eventually they can deliver 
us bound, gagged and helpless into the toils of the omnipo- 
tent state? Let a great Virginian ask: 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased by 
chains and slavery” ? 

On a recent visit to The Netherlands, I sought the ex- 
planation for the remarkable recovery in that little land so 
savagely devastated during the war. I was told that not one 
man day of work had been lost since the war on account of 
strikes. Work, economy and thrift are the rhythm of pros- 
perity. In some manner the Dutch have learned that if they 
want more, they must work more. They manage to settle 
their arguments about how wealth is to be divided without 
stopping the process of creating wealth. When the argument 
is settled therefore, there is more to divide. We have not 
yet learned that lesson. 

By contrast, I found that railway engineers in France 
were retiring on pensions at age 50 and other railway work- 
ers at 55. Now if men choose to work only half of their 
lives, they must subsist on half of what they otherwise could 
have. 

Is the situation hopeless? No, for the arm of the Lord is 
not shortened. If the spirit of God could move upon the 
face of the waters to bring forth this creation long ago, it 
can still move in the hearts of mankind, arousing them to 
their danger and stirring them to strenuous effort to pre- 
serve their liberties. 

Real sincere religion, sound economics and freedom go 
hand in hand. If we lose one, we shall lose all three. They 
are interdependent. The lives of our ancestors revealed the 
virtues arising from all three. They came to these shores 
reading their Bibles every day and going to their churches 
two and three times a week. They were not saints but they 
had the fundamentals of the word of God ground into their 
sub-conscious minds, creating there a basic integrity and be- 
coming the foundation for the great prosperity which took 
place under the system of free government which they estab- 
lished. ‘They sought first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and these other things were added unto them. 

When the Mayflower cast anchor in Plymouth Harbor, 
with its weary load of storm tossed human beings, who, after 
years of exile in Holland had suffered for weeks in their 
tiny bark on the stormy Atlantic, how eagerly they must 
have looked at the solid ground, their new home. It was 
Saturday afternoon, but in spite of their hunger, they re- 
mained on board, continuing their preparation for observ- 
ing the Sabbath day. For 42 hours, Saturday afternoon and 
evening and all day Sunday, they remained on board wor- 
shiping God and remembering to keep the Sabbath day holy. 
Not until Monday morning did they set foot on land. They 
were in dead earnest in seeking the Kingdom of God first. 

The way to make a beginning toward restoring our coun- 
try to a sound basis is to dust off our Bibles and read them, 
to get down on our knees and ask God to forgive us for 
our neglect, indifference and sinfulness and get back into our 
churches worshiping God, singing the great hymns and 
listening to the voices of our ministers. 

William Penn truly said, “If we will not be governed 
by God, we must be governed by tyrants”. 

Such are the ideological conflicts we are facing. Some are 
new, some are very old. Let us face them with high courage 
and dedication and with renewed determination to find the 
truth and make it known. 
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What Was Oatis’ Crime? 


AN HONEST NEWSPAPERMAN DOING AN HONEST AND CONSCIENTIOUS JOB 
By WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG, Deputy United States Representative to the 


13th Session of the Economic and Social Council, United Nations, 
Delivered in the Social Committee of the Council, Geneva, Switzerland, August 15, 1951 


N July 4, 1951, Czechoslovak courts sentenced the 

Associated Press correspondent Oatis to ten years 

imprisonment and expulsion from Czechoslovakia 
after completion of the term, which in case of good behavior 
may be reduced to five years. 

What was Oatis’ crime? It was a very serious crime in- 
deed. The newspaperman Oatis collected news, made notes 
of his findings, notes in the clear, not in any code, and openly 
transmitted his news to his agency abroad. He did as every 
decent newspaperman is expected to do, and what the 
Czechoslovak Government knew that he, as well as other 
correspondents, had come to Prague to do. For instance, 
Oatis tried to get information about the arrest of the former 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, Clementis, early this year. 
After all, that is a newsworthy event when the Foreign 
Minister of a country, together with other high officials is 
jailed on the charge of conspiracy, even though of course 
it is known by now that Communist leaders—how shall I 
put it—are poor risks for life insurance. 

Mind you, of the seven full members of the Soviet Polit- 
bureau a quarter of a century ago, only Stalin is alive today. 
Bukharin, Zinoviev, Kameniev, and Rykov were shot; Tom- 
sky committed suicide to escape a worse fate, and Trotsky 
was assassinated while in exile. Nor have the professional 
risks of Communist bigshots lessened since then. Think of 
Comrade Voznesenski, another member of the Soviet Polit- 
bureau, who recently disappeared from the political scene 
and was never seen or heard of again; his publications, once 
widely quoted, have never been mentioned ; he was not given 
a chance to defend publicly his reputation, freedom and life; 
he simply vanished into thin air. Certainly these are topics 
for reporters, as are all the other purges of ‘highly placed 
Communists in all the so-called popular democracies—Kostov 
in Bulgaria, Rojk in Hungary, Gomulka in Poland, and so 
on. But any attempt to report anything beyond the govern- 
mental press releases is a crime in these countries, and the 
foreign correspondent who in line of duty dares to obtain 
the information on such cases becomes a case himself, like 
William Oatis, and disappears in a Communist dungeon. 

A dictatorship, although as such an illegal state of affairs, 
assumes of course the trappings of a lawful state, and con- 
cocts laws and decrees to legalize its crimes. Such juridical 
trappings are the Communist espionage laws. These laws 
prescribe severe punishment, including capital punishment, 
for all those who attempt to obtain state secrets or betray 
state secrets. And what is a state secret? “Everything that 
should be kept secret’—a very precise definition, indeed. 

In fact, everything should be kept secret, whether it is 
Stalin’s marital status, the potato harvest, or whatnot. 

Let us see what a neutral newspaper, the Neue Zuericher 
Zeitung had to say on this subject. This paper wrote on 
July 5 in an article entitled ““Totalitarian Justice in Prague” 
as follows: “The trial showed only that the American 
journalist had exercised his profession which consisted of 
transmitting news on the most important events to his agency 
and, thereby, to the newspapers all over the world. In 


Czechoslovakia and in other Communist countries anyone is 
liable to punishment who passes on a story which has not 


been officially released for publication, but in the entire free 
world such an arbitrary restriction of the exchange of opin- 
rons and news between people is condemned as a detestable 
method of totalitarian power politics, of a policy which aims 
at keeping the controlled nations in a dumb ignorance 
through coercion and terror. It is not the journalist who 
published reports which would have been permitted in every 
lawful state, but the governmental system which prevents 
their distribution with the methods of class justice, which 
commits a crime according to principles of laws binding for 
the larger portion of the European civilization.” 

These are the words of the Neue Zuericher Zeitung. | 
wonder whether the Czechoslovak Representative would 
dare to say that this paper is in the pay of the American 
Government. 

You all know of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado,” whose 
policy it is to “make the punishment fit the crime.” The 
Eastern European mikados and their lord high executioners 
seem to use the reverse principle of making the crime fit the 
punishment. From practical experience we must conclude 
that a trial begins with a decision on the punishment; from 
there on the prosecutors, ably supported by the defense 
attorney and of course the police, work back to the point 
where they obtain a confession. 

However, I do not wish to comment on the Oatis trial as 
a trial, because we are not discussing here judicial procedure. 
I will not relate in detail how Oatis was held incommuni- 
cado for seventy days. I do not wish to speculate on how he 
was induced or forced to plead guilty and confess like every- 
body before a communist court, how the allegedly public 
‘trial was actually a carefully staged show, how the simul- 
taneous translation for the benefit of the American observer 
was frequently ahead of what the accused had to say, and 
other evidence of a perverted justice. I am not reciting this 
case to exchange reverse amenities with the Representative 
of Czechoslovakia. This case has shaken my country to the 
core. I dare say this case has shaken everyone in the free 
world. Our people, the free peoples, would not understand 
if the Economic and Social Council, while discussing free- 
dom of information, should remain entirely silent on .a viola- 
tion of freedom, of information of that kind, of the rights of 
correspondents, and thus becoming an accessory after the 
fact. 

Mr. President, my Delegation has just handed in to the 
Secretariat a resolution which I should like to read at this 
point, and thereby submit it to the Council: 

The Economic and Social Council 

Recognizing freedom of information as one of the fun- 
damental freedoms referred to in the Charter and the high 
importance accorded in the Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights to the right to seek, receive and impart 

information and ideas through any media regardless of 

frontier ; 

Desiring to implement the right of all peoples to be 
fully informed ; 

Conscious of the need of continually stressing the vital 
importance of maintaining and safeguarding this essential 
freedom in order that all peoples may, by freely exchang- 
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ing information and ideas, come to understand one an- 

other, develop friendly relations among themselves and 

achieve true international cooperation in solving problems 
of vital concern to all nations; 

Views with extreme concern all governmental action 
aimed at the systematic exclusion of bona fide correspon- 
dents, the imposition of arbitrary personal restraints and 
the infliction of punishments upon such correspondents 
solely because of their attempts faithfully to perform their 
duties in gathering and transmitting news; 

Urges strongly that personal restraints be removed and 
sentences imposing arbitrary punishments be revoked ; 

Appeals to governments to do all within their power to 
safeguard the right of correspondents freely and faithfully 
to gather and transmit news, and 

Recommends to the General Assembly that it open for 
signature the Convention on the International ‘Transmis- 
sion of News and the right of correction which was 
approved by the General Assembly in Resolution 277 
(111). 

1 will not discuss this Resolution in any detail at this 
point. It obviously contains a number of ideas which relate 
this general appeal most closely to what we are trying to do 
here in this Committee. 

The Czechoslovak Government has been putting this 
Council and the United Nations to a test. The question 
which we have to ask ourselves now is, do we mean what 
we say when we talk about freedom of information, or are 
we simply a debating club. I am sure that this Council— 
that the overwhelming majority of this Council—will know 
how to reply by voting for this resolution which I have just 
submitted. Anything else, as we see it, would be an abject 
abdication of our trust under the Charter. 

* * * * * 


(Following Czechoslovak rebuttal, Mr. Kotschnig made 
the following remarks, in substance, at afternoon meeting. ) 

‘This morning in a reply to my intervention regarding the 
unjust and cruel punishment of an American correspondent, 
Mr. Oatis, by the Czechoslovak authorities we listened to a 
lengthy “refutation” of my charges by the Representative 
ot the Czechoslovak Government. His arguments were so 
threadbare, so full of holes, that one could drive a team and 
a hay wagon through those holes. 

The representative of the Czechoslovak Government 
stated that Mr. Oatis had come to Czechoslovakia not as a 
bona fide correspondent but as a spy of the American Gov- 
erament; that he was a man who associated with murderers 
and terrorists and torturers who were plotting the overthrow 
of the “peaceful’” Communist government in Czechoslovakia 
and that for all these reasons he had been justly sentenced. 

The Czechoslovak delegate then proceeded to offer what 
he calls proofs of these fantastic assertions. What are these 
proots? First the Czechoslovak representative had a lot to 
say about Mr. Oatis’ alleged confession. Gentlemen, who 
in his right mind would attach any value to so-called con- 
fessions in a Communist court? We have all learned to 
discount these so-called confessions ever since the days of 
the bloody purges in the U.S.S.R. in the late thirties. After 
such trials as that of Cardinal Mindszenty and of so many 
others, we know that these confessions are the result of 
extortion and duress and therefore completely valueless. 

This afternoon the Polish delegate asked why Mr. Oatis 
while in court and if innocent, had not taken advantage of 
the presence of an American observer and at least shouted 
a few words “I am innocent.” Gentlemen, I have before me 
the full record of the Oatis trial, which will probably lead 


the Communist delegates here of accusing me of espionage. 
In this record I find that at one point, Oatis dared to look 
around in court and was immediately severely reprimanded 
by the judge and asked to look only at the judge. The 
Czechoslovak authorities evidently took good care that 
nothing would go wrong at their staged trial. 

The interesting thing is that even on the basis of the 
so-called confession of Mr. Oatis it is perfectly evident how 
baseless the charges were that were leveled against him. 
What were these charges in detail and the so-called proofs 
of Oatis’ guilt ? 

(A) We were told that Mr. Oatis had on him a docu- 
ment certifying him as a spy. Heavens, what kind of a spy 
is that? Do any of you really believe that a spy would carry 
such a document into a totalitarian country where he was 
liable to arrest and search at any minute? 

(B) Much was made of the fact that Mr. Oatis allegedly 
attended two military schools for spies. We know all about 
that allegation. Mr. Oatis in 1945, at a time when we were 
still engaged in a common effort to fight the enemy and after 
the conclusion of hostilities, did indeed attend special courses 
at the University of Minnesota and at Ann Arbor. _ But 
what were these courses? They were internee courses in 
Japanese language and Japanese institutions which he took 
in preparation for work with the military occupation au- 
thorities in Japan. Since I am not aware that Japanese is 
spoken in Czechoslovakia, it is completely beyond me to see 
how that kind of training would qualify anyone for espionage 
activities in Czechoslovakia. 

(C) Mr. Oatis was accused of receiving instructions 
from abroad, particularly from London and Paris. What 
were these instructions? They were instructions from his 
employer, a legitimate news agency. They were transmitted 
to him in clear language over the official Czechoslovak wires. 
This is a practice well known to every correspondent. If 
this should be accepted as a proof of espionage activities then 
every correspondent at this moment in this room is a spy. 

(D) Mr. Oatis we are told, saw people at the Americar 
I-mbassy in Prague. But, gentlemen, with whom else should 
he meet? Everybody knows of the miserable life imposed 
upon nationals of western countries in the Communist coun- 
tries of the East. They are restricted in every way and they 
hardly dare to meet any national of the country in which 
they live for fear of jeopardizing the life and liberty of such 
people. 

(E) To add weight to this particular accusation, the 
representative of Czechoslovakia told us this morning that 
Mr. Odatis received instructions from the United States 
Military Attache in Prague. And what, according to the 
Czechoslovak delegate himself, did Mr. Oatis do with these 
instructions? He copied them cénscientiously in his note- 
book. Again all I can say is ““What a spy.” 

(F) Odatis according to the Czechoslovak delegate com- 
mitted a particularly odious crime by reporting the discovery 
of new uranium deposits in Czechoslovakia, the kind of 
deposits which the Communist countries are undoubtedly 
planning to exploit for purely peaceful purposes. Gentlemen, 
our papers in the United States are full of notices about 
such finds in our own country. News of that kind is being 
considered legitimate news to be given.to the public. 

Thus, Mr. President, even the so-called confession of 
Mr. Oatis and the so-called proofs brought against him point 
one way and one way only: he was an honest newspaper 
man trying to do an honest and conscientious job. That is 
the reason why we have raised this case in this committee; 
that is why it is of fundamental concern to everyone who 
believes in freedom of information. 


ee 
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Fraudulent Propaganda Concerning the 
Covenant of Human Rights 


COVENANT A VICIOUS REVISION OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By USHER L. BURDICK, United States Representative from North Dakota 
Deliwwered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., August 6, 1951 


proposed Covenant of Human Rights which in due 

time will be presented to this country for ratifica- 
tion is being unwittingly circulated by teachers in our public 
schools, superintendents, church organizations, civic organi- 
zations, or any organization that will distribute the litera- 
ture. 

The document that is being circulated, publicized, and 
extolled is a document called the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This document contains the contents of a 
declaration passed by the United Nations, December 10, 
1948. It was not passed in the form of a convention or 
treaty—it was passed as an expression of principles upon 
which all members of the United Nations could agree. ‘The 
fact is that almost anybody would approve the general 
statements. It is in a class with those documents declaring 
that the moving parties are against sin. 

This document was prepared and circulated by the United 
Nations Department of Public Information, March 1949. 
It has, therefore, been circulated throughout the United 
States for over 2 years. 

This universal declaration of human rights is not the 
proposed human rights covenant which is intended to reach 
this country as a convention of the United Nations, to be 
approved by the Senate of the United States. Why was this 
document named the “Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights,” and the actual proposition to be put up for our 
approval, labeled the “Covenant of Human Rights?” The 
explanation seems plain. By the circulation of a document 
on human rights to which almost everyone agreed, the 
people of the United States could be propagandized to 
approve the actual Human Rights Convention which is 
vicious and contains within it the seeds of the destruction of 
our Constitution and laws. 

Other conventions will come before the Senate, in fact 
one is before it now—the Genocide Convention which is 
also vicious and designed to destroy our liberties. It is, 
therefore, inescapable as a conclusion that the circulation of 
this innocently worded document was premediately circu- 
lated by the United Nations to inoculate thé people and 
kindle in them a desire to insist upon the approval of a far 
different but almost identically labeled document, which 
when approved may destroy free speech, free press, and our 
criminal jurisdiction for the protection of our citizens. 

This fraudulent decoy which is being circulated states as 
to free speech as follows: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression, here follow words amplifying this right. 


M: SPEAKER, false propaganda concerning the 


Now what does the real human rights convention say 
about free speech ? 


Everyone shall have the right to freedom of expression, 
subject to such restrictions as are provided by law or are 
necessary for the protection of national security, public 
order, safety, health, or morals, or the rights, freedoms, 
or reputations of others. 


Our Federal Constitution provides, concerning free speech : 


Congress shall make no law respecting the establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; 
or abridging free speech, or the press; or the right of the 
people peacefully to assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 


In the Covenant of Human Rights free speech is so 
hedged in with restrictions and conditions that if carried out 
there will remain no free speech; there will remain no free 
press. 

In the Genocide Convention which is now before the 
Senate and recommended for approval by the President, 
there is a provision that any statement made which hurts 
the feelings of any group or any member of a group is not 
only a crime, but the jurisdiction to try a person for that 
crime is transferred to the judicial branch of the United 
Nations. Suppose I say in North Dakota that Marshal 
Stalin is a murderer and that he has slain millions to dispose 
of those whom he is afraid will supplant him; I would be 
injuring the feelings of Stalin and his group of dictator 
supporters. Being a member of the United Nations, Russia 
would enter a complaint against me for the crime. Where 
would I be tried? In North Dakota, or anywhere in the 
United States? No; I would be tried for my alleged crime 
wherever the judicial branch of the United Nations deter- 
mined. I could be sent to Russia for trial. Even though 
I had spoken the truth about Stalin, I would find myself 
being tried for a United Nations crime in the very country 
whose feelings I had hurt. 

Anyone can see that this destroys our Constitution com- 
pletely in the protection of life and liberty. It destroys our 
judicial system designed for both the protection of the public 
and the accused. 

I do not believe that the educators of the United States 
would circulate this “bogus” universal human rights docu- 
ment if they knew they were circulating and extolling an 
entirely different document than the actual one proposed for 
the adoption of the Senate. It is the slyest, the most incipi- 
ent, the most cowardly attempt that could be devised by the 
United Nations to put over the various conventions that are 
to come before the Senate of the United States for ratifica- 
tion. 

The crime of such a campaign of propaganda lies in the 
fact that our children are being indoctrinated with a pro- 
gram on general human rights, and this leads them to ap- 
prove a different document of human rights which may 
destroy our Constitution and laws of this Union and the 
constitutions and laws of the various States of the Union. 
This propaganda is more dangerous to this Republic than 
anything the Communists have yet done to destroy it. 

If time would permit I could go further and take the 
provisions one by one in this universal human rights docu- 
ment, and then go over the provisions of the covenant of 
human rights and show conclusively that the first is not ob- 
jectionable, while the latter contains, when approved by the 
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Senate, the vicious power to take away the liberties of the 
people of the United States. 

The propaganda has gone so far in our schools that im- 
portant newspapers like the Christian Science Monitor carry 
items such as the following: 


HumMAN Ricuts To Be Gatitup Essay THEME 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights has been 
selected as the theme to be developed by American high- 
school children for entry to this year’s Gallup award 
competition. “he award is made each year to 50 high- 
school newspapers for services to advance the cause of 
world peace and mutual understanding among peoples of 
all nations. School papers are urged to organize one major 
activity a month illustrating some aspect of the declara- 
tion, such as sponsoring a model session of the Human 
Rights Commission, or showing a UN film on the subject. 
(UNESCO World Review. ) 

Just remember that the Covenant of Human Rights is not 
discussed at all, the whole discussion centers around the 
Universal Human Rights Document, which is not the docu- 
ment that will come to this country for approval. ‘Those 
who are behind this campaign to explain one thing in order 
to put over a far different thing are either guilty of perpe- 
trating a perfect fraud on the school children of the United 
States or are entirely ignorant and unaware of what they 
are doing. 

My conclusion is that not only educational people but 
many people including the august court of appeals of the 
State of California have been misled by this universal human 
rights document. In the case of Fujii against the State of 
California, where the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations, as approved by the Senate were under con- 
sideration, the court, in order to bolster up its decision, that 
the Charter as approved by the Senate was the supreme law 


of the land, referred to and quoted from this universal 
human rights document, which the court should have known, 
or by the exercise of ordinary inquiry could have known, had 
no force and effect in this country. It appeared that the 
court, in determining that the Charter, as approved, super- 
seded the laws of the State of California and annulled them, 
was in search of more authority to sustain this stand, and 
therefore quoted from a document which had no standing 
in this country. 

The lamentable thing about the circulation of this docu- 
ment of Universal Human Rights is the fact that the tax- 
payers of the United States are paying for it. What is the 
United States actually paying toward the support of the 
United Nations? Total assessments for 1951 were $47,798,- 
600, of which we paid $19,529,204, or more than the total 
payment of 56 other countries. We pay over six times as 
much as Russia, three and a half times as much as Great 
Britain. We pay six and a half times as much as France, 
and the United States and Great Britain pay over half of 
the whole cost of keeping up the United Nations. Then, 
again, Britain borrows the money from us so that we are 
paying that bill also. With loans and gifts to every country 


on earth except Russia, we are paying the entire bill except 
$3,000,000. 


The countries who pay practically nothing have a voice 
in putting on these assessments. Are we always to remain 
as an impotent Santa Claus in an organization banded to- 
gether to preserve the peace? What have these 56 countries 
who vote assessments against us done in the Korean War? 
What will they do in any war? If we are to pay the ex- 
penses of the United Nations, the expenses of armed demon- 
strations, and furnish the men to be killed while these other 
countries complacently sit on the side lines and say, “Sic 
‘em,”’ anyone ought to see that we are into something that 
we should get out of at the earliest possible moment. 


Teacher Education for a Free Society 


THE DEFENSE FORCES OF FREEDOM 
By ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises at State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey, June 14, 1951 


S much as I always like to come to Montclair State 
‘Teachers College, I approach this afternoon’s com- 
mencement with something of a feeling of sadness 

when I think it is the last commencement exercise in which 
my good friend, Harry Sprague, participates as president of 
this college. Commissioner Bosshart has already paid tribute 
to President Sprague for his leadership in education and 
teacher education in New Jersey; but Montclair State 
‘Teachers College has extended its influence far beyond the 
borders of the State of New Jersey. It has become in a very 
real sense a national institution. I question whether any 
other teachers college in America has earned the right to 
typify American teacher education at its best any more 
richly than has this institution in Montclair under the 
creative leadership of President Sprague. Because of the 
striking needs in the current scene for the qualities and com- 
petencies that Harry Sprague has brought to his task here 
in Montclair one thinks very seriously about these problems 
as they present themselves not only to those now vested with 
responsibility in our educational structure but perhaps even 
more to the graduates who this afternoon are entering upon 
full responsibility in the teaching profession. 


I can recall no time in my professional experience when 
entrance upon full responsibility in teaching carried with it 
as heavy a burden as it does today. Never before have educa- 
tional problems been as close to the surface in the thinking 
of the American public as today. Unfortunately much of 
the discussion of education is negative in character. Public 
education in America is being attacked today as it has never 
been attacked in our history as a nation. While some of the 
criticism comes from those who are honestly concerned about 
the welfare of our free society and our educational system, 
a good deal of it stems from sources inimical to freedom and 
the preservation of democracy. Years of inadequate financial 
support, inadequate public understanding, and limited equip- 
ment and facilities have reduced the teaching profession in 
the public mind to a status where it no longer appeals to 
parents as a promising profession for their children. While 
low salaries have played an important part in the low estate 
of the profession, lack of public esteem for the teacher and 
teaching has had an even more serious effect on the attitudes 
of young people in our schools and colleges toward teaching 
as a profession. I can well understand that in the minds of 
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the graduates today there must be many questions stemming 
from all this discussion and negative public attitude. 

The difficulties confronted in our profession become the 
more serious when we see them against a backdrop of the 
problems surrounding the future of freedom at home and 
abroad. On a world-wide basis, free institutions are literally 
fighting with their backs to the wall. The effect of this 
conflict has been not only to involve us in the Korean War 
and in a vast defense program, but it has profoundly affected 
our life here at home in America. Through aggression, 
threats of aggression, and international intrigue, Russian 
Communism has frightened us in America to the point where 
we appear at timics inclined to discard our traditional liber- 
ties in an effort to protect ourselves from Communism. 
Oddly enough, no generation in our history as a nation has 
talked as much about freedom as has ours; and now it 
appears that no generation has seemed as ready to abandon 
it as we have been since World War II. It would appear 
that the Russians have succeeded in frightening us to such 
an alarming degree that we are in process of radically 
modifying the character of American civil liberty, academic 
freedom, and the quality of American life. 

If the American tradition is to be regained and preserved, 
education faces an almost overwhelming task. We must 
remember that the battle for freedom cannot be won by 
military conflict or economic might alone. Primarily we are 
involved in a struggle against materialism. It is a battle for 
the minds and the hearts of men and in the last analyses 
can be won only through a more effective education for free- 
dom. Our brief analyses of the situation we confront there- 
fore can be summarized as follows: At the very time when 
we need the most effective possible kind of education our 
educational structure is being weakened by attacks on the 
part of its enemies, misunderstanding on the part of its 
friends, and extreme difficulty of recruiting outstanding 
personnel because of the low economic and social state of 
the profession in our society. This afternoon I submit that 
we cannot come to grips with this total social and educa- 
tional problem unless we can conquer the major ailment of 
the western world ; namely, fear. 


In the years since the end of World War II, we Ameri- 
cans have been really afraid for the first time in our history. 
This fear is not easy to analyze. Partly it has been caused 
by the Atomic Bomb, partly by Russian initiative in world 
affairs, and the activities of imperialistic international Com- 
munism. But I think the historian will someday record that 
no one of these nor all of them together really should have 
frightened the American people as much as we have been 
frightened in recent years. Unfortunately we have allowed 
the Russians to frighten us into forgetting who we are, what 
we are, and what we have in the way of resources. We can 
overcome this unfortunate fear only as we take stock of our 
moral and spiritual heritage, of the meaning of our free 
institutions, of our vast productive capacity, of the ‘amazing 
creative talents of our people, and of the potential of a 
dynamic program of education. What we need is a great 
faith and our educational system has no more important 
responsibility than to develop such a faith in our children 
and on the part of our people. Today graduates of a 
teacher’s college need such a faith perhaps more than any 
other group in our society. If their work in this college has 
given them faith in people, faith in freedom, faith in the 
power of love and understanding, and faith in education, 
I will take my chances on their contribution to the improve- 
ment of education and the preservation of a free sociéty. 

It would, I think, help us this afternoon if we could think 
a little about these elements of our faith. Our basic concept 
of the worth and dignity of individual human beings has a 


tremendously rich documentation in our cultural heritage. 
We have two thousand years of Jesus Christ, and in addition 
thousands of years of the Judaic tradition. We have the 
writings of the French Revolutionary writers, those of the 
British liberal tradition, those of the founding fathers and 
their spiritual inheritors in America. Thus, our idea of 
respect for the worth and dignity of individual human beings 
is deeply rooted in both our religious and political faith. 
In the hysteria of the present world scene, we are likely to 
forget the meaning of our tradition. It is, in reality, based 
on faith in the masses of the people, in the capacity of the 
people to develop their own criteria of truth and value, in 
their ability to think their way through to the solution of 
a problem. In other words, our tradition has assumed a 
faith in human intelligence; and a confidence that if people 
are free and informed, they will ultimately choose the wisest 
courses of action. 

Our faith in the masses of people and our respect for the 
worth and dignity of individual men is badly damaged by 
fear, suspicion, and skepticism. The present tendency to 
recklessly label people “Communists” merely because they 
disagree with a particular point of view is a case in point. 
It destroys the confidence of the public in the individual so 
named. It destroys our confidence in each other. For one 
thing it is exactly what the Communists want us to do 
because if a large number of people come to be looked upon 
with suspicion it enables the real Communists to escape more 
or less unnoticed in the crowd. But even more important, 
suspicion as to the loyalty of our fellow citizens is a corro- 
sive acid in a free society. Recently a man said to me, “Don’t 
you think so and so is a Communist?” I said, “What makes 
you think he is a Communist?” The reply was, “Well, I 
don’t know, but these days you can never tell, and he may 
be.” This type of reasoning can lead us to suspect even our 
best friends and nearest neighbors. It is exactly the kind of 
psychological attitude developed in Germany under Hitler. 

As teachers and prospective teachers, we are interested in 
the problem of teaching our faith in people. You have, of 
course, been taught that we teach not only by word of mouth 
but by example. If we want children to have faith in each 
other, we must as teachers show our faith in them. If we 
want children to respect each other we must set them an 
example by respecting each and everyone of them. It is thus 
of the utmost importance that our faith in democracy and 
free institutions be a genuine one which shines through our 
every action in relation to children and other people with 
whom we work. 

But we not only must have faith in people, but faith in 
the idea of freedom. In fact, it is faith in the masses of 
people which justifies the practicality of a free society. Often, 
however, our concept of freedom both in education and in 
society generally has been too limited. We have not realized 
its full meaning. We know that each and everyone of the 
boys and girls in our schools are different. ‘These differences 
are, of course, well known to us but sometimes we don’t 
quite appreciate their significance. At times we even feel 
the differences are annoying because they confront us with 
difficult problems. The plain fact of the matter is that it is 
the differences among individual children that endow them 
with creative talents. “Those of us who are familiar with 
music can identify a Mozart symphony merely by hearing a 
few measures. This is because Mozart’s music was a highly 
individual artistic expression differing characteristically from 
the compositions of any other composer. It is, of course, 
much easier for us to see the uniqueness of a Mozart, a 
Shakespeare, or a Rembrandt than to sense the uniqueness 
of most of the children with whom we deal in our schools. 
Nevertheless, each of these children is unique. Each is 
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essentially and truly creative. But one can make the most 
of one’s creative abilities only in a free society which allows 
one to be what he is capable of becoming. One cannot 
become what he is capable of becoming in a society which 
imposes a pattern of thought and feeling on its members. 
Witness the fate of the musical composers in Russia who 
periodically are put in the difficulty because of their failure 
to write music which conforms to the dictates of the group 
in power. 

As teachers, we often fail to give our pupils the freedom 
they need to be themselves. ‘here are also critics of educa- 
tion who insist that the solution to our problem is rigid 
discipline. It is a little dificult to understand this attitude 
in a society with an economic order based on free enterprise, 
initiative, and self-reliance. ‘The fact, of course, is that a 
truly modern school which frees its pupils to be themselves, 
which develops responsibility, initiative, and self-reliance is 
the only kind of school which can equip boys and girls for 
a free economic and social order. 

‘The people who founded our country were religious 
people. ‘They believed in a brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. In recent years, it has become a little 
more difficult for us to deal with the religious aspects of 
education. Much is said of the separation of church and state 
and it is a principle with which most of us will agree. But 
{ do not think that this principle should ever become an 
alibi for a failure on our part to deal effectively with moral 
and spiritual values in our education. This afternoon we 
may differ among ourselves in our concepts of God. Theo- 
logically, there may be differences among us. But I do not 
believe there are many differences among us with regard to 
the power of love and understanding among human beings. 
And after all, one definition of God was given as follows: 
God is Love. Thus one of the important elements of our 
democracy is faith in the power of love and understanding 
among men. 

We know that children make their greatest intellectual 
and personal growth in an atmosphere of affection, security, 
and freedom. There is evidence to the effect that intellectual 
growth is more rapid if the child has the love and under- 
standing of his parents and teachers. It is perhaps in this 
area that we see the contrast most sharply between our own 
way of life, and that of materialistic Communism. Com- 
munism sees individual men as mere physical organisms. 
It is based upon denial of God. Even the brotherhood of 
man, as the Communist sees it, is a materialistic concept 
without lofty thought and spiritual feeling. To us in 
America, individual human beings are sacred. We see them 
as aspiring to be Godlike in character. They reach for some- 
thing beyond themselves and for something which is perhaps 
unattainable. But the quest for loftiness of spirit ennobles 
us individually and in our relationships to one another. 

Love helps us to understand one another and under- 
standing enables us not only to adjust ourselves to one 
inother’s differences, but helps us to see in these differences 
a creative power which enriches our society. In this area, 
we in America have much to learn. Our theory is beautiful 
but our practice at many points has not inspired people in 
less favored areas of the globe. We are thus handicapped 
in the international scene by the manner by which we treat 
the Negro in our own society. This example brings out the 
essential character of our problem as teachers. Faith in the 
power of love and understanding is not a mere abstraction. 
It is not something to which I as a teacher merely give lip 
service. It is something which must characterize my life 
and activities with people. This means I cannot teach the 
power of love and understanding unless I exhibit love and 


understanding in my relationships to my pupils, my fellow- 
teachers, and others with whom I work. 

Sometimes teachers think they can hide their feelings 
toward individual children or toward other people with 
whom they work. Children almost always know how we 
feel toward them even though we have expressed no overt 
opinion. Being a grandparent, I have observed that my 
grandchildren are not unduly impressed with what I say; 
but I have noticed also that they watch everything that I do. 
This is something that characterizes children generally. It 
is also something which makes teaching an exceedingly ex- 
acting profession, because children pay much more attention 
generally to what we do than to what we say. 

Particularly in the period in which we are now living, the 
importance of understanding among the various groups of 
our society is of special importance. We need a united front 
against materialism represented in the international scene 
by aggressive Communism. We need all the churches and 
other social agencies which basically can unite on the worth 
and dignity of individual human beings. Yet at this very 
time, religious conflict seems on the increase. There are ugly 
stories of the attitudes of various church groups in our 
society toward education. Every such incident produces 
bitterness on the part of the opposing group and so the con- 
flict moves with increasing vindictiveness from day to day. 
We in education can have no part in biased religious con- 
flict. It is our function as teachers to build bridges of under- 
standing among the various groups in our society. It is our 
responsibility to teach the common elements of our religious 
and cultural heritage as they apply to human relationships 
and conduct in our society. It is our function to help people 
to work together for a community which moves ever closer 
to a concrete expression of the American faith. 

Finally, we must have faith in the power of education to 
preserve and improve our free society. At this particular 
time we face dificult problems in this area. The burdens 
resting on our educational system are so heavy that they 
manifestively cannot be carried effectively by traditional con- 
cepts of education. No program which limits itself to the 
confines of the schoolhouse walls can possibly save our free- 
dom. We need a total mobilization of our community re- 
sources, including every agency which can contribute to 
educational outcomes. This means that we within the pro- 
fession must be our most severe critics. We cannot afford to 
turn a deaf ear to any legitimate criticism of our present 
efforts. Nothing but the best of which we are capable can 
possibly serve us in this emergency. At the same time, we 
must not let antagonistic enemies of education destroy our 
opportunity to build the American educational system into 
the effective agency that it must become. We must especially 
avoid misunderstandings which confuse the public and deny 
us the support of our natural friends. Recently we have 
witnessed instances in which the enemies of education have 
succeeded in upsetting a promising educational program be- 
cause certain groups in the community were welded together 
in opposition to the program. Sometimes those who are 
violently anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, anti-public education, and 
opposed to large public expenditures for education, or for 
that matter for any other purpose are welded together in 
opposition to the maintenance of a good educational pro- 
gram. It is important for us in the field of education to weld 
together all the groups in the community that are sincerely 
for a good educational program. 

We shall not succeed in such an endeavor unless we learn 
how to talk about education in a language which the public 
understands. Many of the controversies now separating us 
on educational questions are due to confusion and misunder- 
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standing. An example is to be found in the present wide- 
spread demand for a return to the fundamentals, for a 
greater emphasis on the three R’s. Oddly enough those who 
call for a reemphasis on the three R’s often couple their 
demand with an insistence on education for citizenship. We 
might ask such people just what intrinsic moral and spiritual 
values they see in such a subject as arithmetic. Surely, if you 
know your arithmetic well you can use it to serve your 
fellowmen, if you are so disposed. But you can also use it 
for purposes of defrauding your fellowmen. Witness the 
number of people in the penitentiary who know their arith- 
metic very well. Obviously arithmetic has no intrinsic moral 
and spiritual values. Its contribution to character depends 
upon how it is taught and by whom it is taught as well as 
the conditions under which the whole process occurs. We 
can help people to see that important as knowledges and 
skills are, they are not enough. in themselves. Particularly 
at the present time when our freedoms are threatened we 
can help the people of our communities to see that it is only 
an education which gives boys and girls a thorough ground- 
ing in our democratic faith that can serve us adequately. 

We as teachers have labored under two very devastating 
illusions. The first is that knowledge is power. As a boy, 
I wrote in my copy book, “Knowledge is power” over and 
over again. Then I believed it. Now I know it is not so. 
Knowledge is power only when that knowledge carries with 
it the disposition to use it for the common good. If knowl- 
edge were power most of us would be healthy, crime would 
practically disappear and political corruption would be 
negligible. Particularly in the period in which we are living 
we need much more than knowledge. We need character and 
social effectiveness. 

Our second illusion is that we can so influence our pupils 
that they will change the communities in which they will 
live. Too often, we discover, that the community absorbs 
these young people and makes of them people very different 
from what we had hoped they would be. What we fail to 
sense is that the community is a far more powerful educa- 
tional instrumentality than any school. Only when we learn 
how to marshal the educational resources of the total com- 





munity, will we be able to forge an education of the power 
and effectiveness needed in the modern world. 

Perhaps you graduates will ask me, “How can I acquire 
this faith which I need to become a good teacher?” I believe 
you will find that the more closely you work with children 
and people and the more you believe in them, the more 
trustworthy you will find them. “‘Lhirty-eight years of teach- 
ing experience have convinced me that we can place our faith 
in the American concept of freedom, that we can have faith 
in people—in children, that freedom is a workable concept, 
and that love and understanding among men bring out the 
best qualities of individual human beings and makes possible 
a creative life for us all. I think no one can observe the 
growth of children and young people over so long a period 
of time without realizing the tremendous power of education 
in a free society. If you as teachers and prospective teachers 
dedicate yourselves to the perpetuation of our basic faith, if 
you give all you have to the pupils in your community in a 
spirit of love and understanding, you will find that each 
day’s work will rebuild and strengthen your faith as you see 
the miracles it works. Then, too, the attitude of the com- 
munity towards teachers and education will improve, for I 
am convinced that basically the American people still be- 
lieve in education and have fundamental respect for the role 
of the teacher. There is no shorter road to the heart of the 
parent than a dedicated service to his child. 

Perhaps a word is in order to the teachers themselves. 
Today’s graduates have entered the profession which of all 
the various fields of activity in our society gives them the 
most strategic position in relation to the perpetuation of 
freedom. No other group in our society is as dependent on 
freedom as the teacher. T’ake our freedom away from us 
and we become vacuous and ineffective. This probably ex- 
plains the overwhelming loyal attitudes of American teach- 
ers. They more than any other group in our society see the 
power of freedom and know its meaning for humanity. Your 
teachers certificate enrolls you in the defense forces of free- 
dom. The battle may be long and hard, but if your faith is 
strong enough and if you give yourself with sufficient dedica- 
tion and purpose the ultimate outcome is assured, 
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J ORLD WAR III may well be decided in the 
libraries of the world. It has been said again 
and again that the struggle between the U.S.S.R. 

and the U. S. A. is fundamentally one over ideology. In this 
struggle it-has been repeatedly pointed out in popular articles 
that psychological warfare will be of ever-increasing impor- 
tance. In that case, the logistics of this third holocaust may 
well center in the library. The details of discovering and 
disseminating ideas to our psychological armies may confront 
librarianship with the most startling assignment of its cen- 
turies-old professional life. 

The Moscow blueprint for ideological conflict shows clear 
red lines. In the Korean conflict, for example, the Commu- 
nist armies moved into the native villages with three potent 
weapons: A bag of rice, a piece of land, and a library. That 


library showed evidence of keen application of American 
library principles to war. The collection of print and Audio- 
Visual materials, propaganda packed, indicated an astute 
awareness of the Koreans’ reading or lack of reading ability. 

Back of that blueprint is undoubtedly a high degree of 
library mobilization. With Slavic intensity, the Russians 
have apparently succeeded in harnessing that library power 
of which we Americans talk at commencements. This power 
is apparently being used in the Soviet Union to propel ideo- 
logic bombs into the spaces before the Iron Curtain. 

A stern self-evaluation of our American librarianship on 
all fronts, from school through graduate school reveals a 
mechanical precision in organization and techniques beyond 
what we know the enemy now has. We have crossed our 
t’s and dotted our i’s neatly, and with daily regularity the 
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routines of acquisitions, preparations and circulation are 
proceeding satisfactorily. We have made great strides in 
the areas of research and dissemination, but we are not yet 
at the point where either of these ends of librarianship is 
effective enough to tip the balance of world conflict in our 
favor, 


RESEARCH 


It is said that at the opening of World War II the air- 
craft we had was concentrated for protection against pos- 
sible sabotage. In vain did the Air Force plead for dis- 
persal of our few Flying Fortresses against possible air at- 
tack. When the Japanese Air Force came over the Philip- 
pines they found an ideal target, and with a few well-di- 
rected bombs destroyed most of our available Philippine 
air power. 

Analogies are always dangerous. In librarianship we have 
in the past committed ourselves to the concentration of re- 
search resources in great centers. In the South, for ex- 
ample, we have our great regional research centers—in 
Nashville, in Atlanta, in Chapel Hill-Durham, in New 
Orleans and in Texas. The planning and philanthropic 
funds that went into these library centers during the 1930's 
represented a high type of library leadership. In terms of 
the world we knew before Munich, that type of research 
concentration represented a significant step in the Library’s 
cooperation with scholarship. 

Today, with the experience of Hiroshima behind us, and 
technological terrors ahead, we must heed the lessons. There 
is at least an argument for the dispersal, rather than the 
concentration of research resources in these United States. 
Research contract monoplies by our most respected universi- 
ties, deserving though they may be, dare not be risked by a 
nation engaged in an unprecedented war. 

‘That those who are responsible for the research now being 
carried on for and by our Armed Forces and by industry 
and other agencies of the government are favoring dispersal 
is encouraging. In the recent Atlanta and Memphis meet- 
ings sponsored by the Board of Control for Southern Re- 
gional Education and participated in by representatives of all 
the Armed Forces, war agencies, industry, and Southern col- 
leges and universities, the keynote was dispersal of research 
contracts to even the smallest colleges of the region. Equally 
important was the indication that parts of one whole research 
project might be scattered over various parts of the nation. 

Previously, such dispersal was probably not desirable. In 
any case, it was much less possible. The technological ad- 
vance in microphotographic reproduction undoubtedly lends 
a hand to the overall strategy of dispersing our research 
efforts. Very recently, for example, the Southeastern Library 
Association, under a contract with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, has succeeded in microphotographing some significant 
scientific. journals, which will now be available to libraries 
everywhere at very low cost. Committee S of the South- 
eastern Library Association, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
lawrence ‘Thompson of the University of Kentucky, is con- 
tinuing its efforts to make available to an increasing number 
ot lhbraries sets of journals which, heretofore, have been a 
luxury only the largest libraries could afford. 

There is an important morale factor also to be considered. 
lhe dispersal of research contracts and of research resources 
gives every part of our vast American system of education a 
feeling ot belonging to the great war eflort. Since teacher 
education institutions, for the most part, are colleges that 
have been too often overlooked in the research picture, the 
trend toward dispersal offers these important institutions an 
opportunity they have never had before. 


DISSEMINATION 


Discovery of ideas is of course an important part of the 
whole war effort. In the technological race between their 
side and ours, inevitably success will go to the armies that 
are supported by the best talent, the most resources and the 
least vulnerable research organization. In that competition, 
it seems quite evident we have thus far been able to hold 
our own. 

We do not appear, however, to be showing up as well in 
the other phase of psychological warfare—namely, dissemina- 
tion. To date, the Communists have appeared to be ad- 
vancing their cause in the ranks a little bit more effectively 
than we. They have, of course, the advantage of the “outs” 
over the “ins”. To the peoples outside of the Iron Curtain 
they can promise much. Ours is the more difficult task of 
fulfilling. But even so, we may not have utilized all of the 
strength we have. 

Certainly the concepts of reader guidance, of audio-visual 
aids, of advertising, have been pioneered by our side. But, 
being a peaceful nation at heart, we have thus far used these 
techniques for nothing more dangerous than cigarette indoc- 
trination. Now, the time has come for us to apply our 
talents wherever we clash with the other way of life. 

For example, one of the basic weaknesses in any totali- 
tarian system, where the ideas from above are imposed upon 
those below, is the development of a “line.”’ Dependence 
upon this line by the people destroys the flexibility and 
adaptability required under the stress of battle. This was 
proved again and again during World War II, when the 
American soldier’s broader acquaintance with many lines 
provided him with greater adaptability. 

Now we have no one “line” in the United States such as 
is found in the Iron Curtain countries. We believe in in- 
forming the people on both sides of issues, or on several 
sides if there are more than two. This is the keystone of our 
library philosophy. 

Unfortunately, however, we are in danger of developing 
a “line.” This line, unlike the one in the U.S.S.R., is not 
deliberate. It is, in many cases, purely accidental. 

The accident is caused by the fact that as Americans, we 
tend toward the stereotype. It is probably a manifestation 
of mass production, which we have perfected here. As a 
result, we tend to be “one newspaper” readers. We tend 
also to go to about the same type of movie regularly and to 
hear about the same type of radio program. Let me make it 
clear. We in the United States provide all kinds of news- 
papers, with all shades of opinion. We provide all kinds of 
radio programs, with a variety of points of view. Diversified 
problems and diversified solutions are presented in our 
movies. However, we, as Americans, tend to read what we 
want to read, tend to hear what we like to hear, tend to go 
to the movies we like to see. The result is an unintentional 
line for many Americans. 

Let me cite the MacArthur controversy. I believe the 
American press tended to favor the General. As one Ameri- 
can, I believe the President was right. Unintentionally per- 
haps, the Press built up the notion that the General’s plan 
was clear, that the President had no plan. To me, one 
American, and without political bias, President Truman’s 
plan for conducting the Korean war was stated several times 
on the air, and printed in the press. As I read it, it seemed 
to me crystal clear, and the events of the Korean war prove 
it was the best strategy we could have followed. 

Yet, day after day the General was favored over the 
President, in space, in position, and in editorial comments in 
the press of the United States. I read as much as I could, 
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because I was interested. It seemed to me here was an op- 
portunity for us, as Americans, to consider the facts critically 
and exert our judgment. Because of the intense emotion- 
alism, especially on the General’s side, it seemed to me at 
times that we were in danger of condemning anyone who 
favored our Commander-in-Chief’s position as subversive. 
For just a brief day during the height of the General’s New 
York reception I had the sinking feeling that “it could 
happen here.” And then the American way asserted itself. 
Steadily, we, as citizens, began to weigh the evidence, to 
read the testimony, and to decide deliberately and unemo- 
tionally to support our Commander-in-Chief functioning 
under the Constitution of the United States. We asserted 
again that the military could not and should not make final 
decisions for a nation of civilians. 

That illustration will suffice for the point now to be 
made. Librarianship has a deep responsibility for dissemina- 
tion. In the library we can destroy that one line toward 
which we tend and which is so contrary to our American 
way of life. We can and should provide all kinds of news- 
papers, every type of magazine, all the audio-visual aids, that 
our limited budgets will permit. 

I believe a more active effort on the part of all libraries in 
this nation to see to it that the people get all the facts and 


from all points of view is the great defense against Commu- 
nism. Let me specify. 

You are librarians in the teacher education agencies ot 
the United States. Your institutions prepare the teachers 
who go to all the elementary and high schools of our land. 
These teachers are a first line of defense. They must begin 
early, in the first grades of school, to teach the strength of 
truth. They must build up in these youngsters an armor 
against untruth that is impenetrable. That kind of an armor 
is made only when an opportunity is provided for the people 
to know all of the facts, all sides of all issues. That is the 
sacred responsibility of libraries. That is why every school 
in these United States must have a well-stocked library. 
That is why every teacher who comes out of a teacher edu- 
cation agency must know how to use library materials to 
promote the great truth. 

In your teacher education agencies the teachers are being 
taught many things. ‘They are being taught the subjects that 
make up the curricula of our schools. They are being taught 
how to teach and how to understand youngsters. But they 
must be taught by you how to use materials with the chil- 
dren and young people so that when the great controversies 
come along these children will be armed to exert a critical 
judgment and be able to select the truth from the untruth. 
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